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RIGHT OVER HOME PLATE: 
“Dizzy'’ Dean, famed St. Louis 
pitcher, replaces Admiral Byrd as 
this year's No. 1 Grape-Nuts 
salesman — and here he is as 
a grocery clerk. Story on page 388. 


BABY. Three-in-One Oil has a companion—a 
furniture polish—which the company hopes will 
grow up rapidly. A diet of national magazine 
ads featuring the can’t-slip bottle and triple 
action will help it to thrive. See page 368. 


WHOPPER: Doing its bit to make Wh 

ite Way gayer is this Schenle 

so ty yng a. ee from two miles away, it’s one of the oa a Broadway, 

Wedding” nt “oe Schenley” ie” RA -— - — tubes. The trade names ‘Golden 
: e and flash and four candles ‘ 

Leigh, inc., built and operate the sign. Lord & Thomas is the agency for Sceeioy pee 
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Modern Advertisers 


iF FLORENCE, 483 years ago, goldsmiths lived hard by the 
River Arno in houses that leaned so closely together that 
their roofs almost shut out the sky and made dark the nar- 
row street even in the glare of noon. Within one of these 
houses, amid the litter of cuttings from the metal he worked 
sat Messer Maso Finiguerra examining a gold tablet. No or- 
dinary object was this, but a“Pax” executed at the order of 
Nicolas V., Pontiff and patron of the arts . . . planner of 
St. Peter’s... builder of the Vatican ... founder of its library. 
Therefore, Messer Finiguerra hesitated. He must not fail! 
He must be sure the engrailings incised on the metal formed 
a perfect design before he applied the finishing enamel. 

As he pondered, an idea came to him. Mixing lamp black 
with oil, he smeared it over the design and took its impres- 
sion on paper. That impression hangs today in the print 
room of the Paris Library: a witness to the craftsmanship 
of a Renaissance artisan and more... a memorial to the 
founding of a technique which gave the world rotogravure 
—or intaglio—printing. 

By strange coincidence, Finiguerra’s discovery was asso- 
ciated in point of time with the developments in Italy of 
the art of printing from movable, relief type. Now almost 
500 years later progress has re-associated these two sepa- 
rate branches of printing. It was Kimberly-Clark that, little 
more than a decade ago, perfected the paper on which the 
Rotogravure Section in your Sunday newspaper is printed. 
And it is Kimberly-Clark that has made the most signifi- 
cant of modern contributions to relief printing by develop- 
ing Kleerfect paper. 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION - 


Established 1872 


Kleerfect is the Perfect Printing Paper because to requisite 
strength and opacity it adds these new qualities: Freedom 
from two-sidedness of color and texture which insures 
printing of equal excellence on both surfaces ...a color 
which eliminates glare, makes text more legible, and insures 
the maximum true reproduction of one to four printed colors. 

Whether you publish a magazine or advertising printed 
matter, you owe it to yourself to investigate both the 
economy and the superior work Kleerfect makes possible. 
A request to our Advertising Office at Chicago will bring 
examples to you. 


NG PAPER 


1918089 


- NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


CHICAGO, 8 South Michigan Avenue + NEW YORK, 122 East 42nd Street » LOS ANGELES, 510 West Sixth Stree 


770,000 FOOD 
CONSUMERS 


FREE... 


‘To This Magazine’s Advertisers 


Only the FARMER’S WIFE Covers 
the “Richest Million” Farm Women 


FARMER'S WIFE 
CIRCULATION 


1289 RICHEST 
FARM COUNTIES 


oe 


y 


The “RICH COUNTY” 
Cireulation Plan 
“THE FARMER’S WIFE” 


money for you in poor areas! 


wastes no 
Find out 


from our representative how we concen- 


trate our circulation effort in the 1289 “rich 
counties” which own the majority of the 
The maps above will 


nation’s farm wealth. 
show you we succeed! 
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NJO wonder food advertisers who really 

study their market are insisting on THE 
FARMER’S WIFE on their list. This maga- 
zine is not merely the only magazine written 
for farm women! By a unique circulation 
control method it selects more than a million 
of the best-able-to-buy farm women in Amer- 
ica, and it gives a 20% consumer bonus to 
boot, in the families it reaches. 


Every “general” woman’s magazine is writ- 
ten for the city woman—the small-quantity 
buyer with the small family. Not one such 
magazine delivers more than a fraction of 


its circulation to the farm woman—the 
cook for the biggest 
average families in 
America. 
But THE FARMER’S 
WIFE reaches _ those 


women exclusively. It 


ZA 


NEW YORK 
405 Lexington Ave. 


has no competition in its field. Where every 
“general” woman’s magazine is duplicated 
a dozen times over by its rivals, in features 
and appeals (none of which, incidentally, ap- 
peals to the farm woman) THE FARMER’S 
WIFE alone in its field is written and edited 
for farm women and reaches them undupli- 
cated. 


Sell food to the farm woman! She buys 
everything from breakfast foods to prepared 
desserts for a 20% bigger family than her 
city sister! Her income is growing the 
fastest of all the women in America. Latest 
figures show the average farm income to be 
up 25%—1934 over 1933, and will continue 
during 1935. Write the nearest FARMER’S 
WIFE office today and have a representative 
tell you about the thousands of dollars’ 
extra sales the farm market holds for you 
this year. 


the FARMER'S WIFE 


The Woman’s Magazine With the Fastest Growing Reader Income! 


CHICAGO 
307 N. Michigan Ave. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
155 Montgomery 
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ST. PAUL 
55 E. 10th St. 


-The Human Side- 


Major Bowes Makes a Mousetrap 


Some things just naturally sell themselves. Take the case of 
Major Edward Bowes’ “‘original amateur hour.” Nobody knocked 
on Standard Brands’ door and offered this famed radio attraction 
for sale . . . that is nobody but 300 or 400 performers doing their 
best to gain renown at the WHWN studio mike Tuesday nights 
for months and months. But these 300 or 400 “salesmen,” bossed 
around by Major Bowes, finally got Standard Brands on the dotted 
line. And so the “original” amateur hour began on Sunday night, 
March 23, on NBC’s blue network a 26-weeks run for Chase & 
Sanborn coffee. 


The contract was all a great surprise to Major Bowes. It just 
came in without a single audition, says Bessie Mack, the Major's 
gifted lady of the press. So the Major immediately severed his 
connection with Station WHN, of which he has been managing di- 
rector, and with Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer in the film world. He 
continues at the head of the Capitol Theatre of New York, con- 
tinues also as master of ceremonies for the Capitol Theatre hour 
every Sunday—and thus becomes the only director of two head- 
line air programs that are broadcast on the same day. 


Now it remains to be seen what the Major and his ever-chang- 
ing company of amateur actors—from ham to heavenly—will do 
for the Chase & Sanborn coffee sales curve. Eddie Cantor didn’t 
bend it enough to suit Standard Brands. Neither did popularized 
grand opera which followed him last Winter. But one-man bands, 
cow-punching strummers, fruit stand tenors, kid choruses and the 
like may achieve mightily. 


Within three hours after 8 P.M. March 23, when the program 
started, 48,000 telephone calls reached the New York and Chicago 
studios “voting” for this performer or that. The high water 
mark for Major Bowes on WHN had been only 9,500 calls. An 
all-Summer run of amateurs is before the Major. Who knows? 
It may fill a lot of coffee cups. 


He’s No Rembrandt, But— 


Are your prospects “eye-minded”? Does your most dulcet 
sales talk run in one ear and right out the other? D. O. Griffin, 
of the firm of Potts & Griffin, Frederick, Maryland, Aetna In- 
surance representatives, found that this was true with 


“It is my feeling that this plan offers a good approach to , 
prospect and may result in other lines of insurance being secure 
in addition,” says Mr. Griffin. “I intend to keep on using jt” 


Astute salesmen will follow his example, calmly ignoring cries of 
“Ah, there, Leonardo da Vinci!” 


For Sleeping Beauties, and Others 


There are three types of sleepers, according to the facts-and. 
figures men of the Western Clock Company: Light, heavy ang 
extra heavy. Delicate wisps of femininity can snooze just x 
profoundly as strapping longshoremen, the pryers into private lives 
and customs discovered. But whether the sleeper is a Park Ave 
nue aristoi or a horny-handed son of toil in Hardscrabble, Nebraska, 
he or she must get up some time. To date, the extra-heavy sleep. 
ers have been treated as stepchildren by the clockmakers. 


Even Western's Big Ben timepieces have been designed for the 
sort of folks who bound from under the covers after only , 
moderate peal of the alarm. ‘First he whispers, then he shouts, 
was the slogan of Big Ben. It was an excellent procedure for the 
light sleeper, and even the heavy sleeper. The extra-supet-heay 
sleeper merely turned over in bed and dreamed on. Some of 
them, who were compelled to get up at a certain time, put an 
alarm clock in a dishpan. The resulting clatter generally pene. 
trated the thickest fogs of slumber. 


Declaring war on dishpans, Western now brings out a clock 
guaranteed to wake anyone, with the possible exception of Rip 
Van Winkle. Called the Big Ben Loud Alarm, the innovation 
purposely has no silent tick, a feature of the older Chime Alarm, 
It wouldn’t do, of course, for catnappers and fidgety dozers. The 
company feels, however, that the firegong model will more than 
pay for itself in families where one member has to have a fire 
built under the bed, or pitchers of water must be poured over the 
pillow to rouse Johnny or Ethel. 


Backseat Backhouse 


The National Malleable & Steel Castings Company of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, is not going to spend a million dollars advertising 
“Kar Kumfort.”’ It is not going to manufacture and sell a million 
units of “Kar Kumfort.” In fact it is not going to do anything 
whatever about “Kar Kumfort.’”” Maybe somebody else will. 
You can’t tell. But not the National Malleable & Steel Castings 
Company of Cleveland, Ohio. 


This may be a little bit disappointing to A. J. Loveridge of 
Toronto, Canada. He is the inventor of the Vi-Clare Minnow 
Trap and holder of the patents on “Kar Kumfort.”’ Inventor 
Loveridge feels that “Kar Kumfort,’ a “portable commode,” is 
a boon that motorists crave—especially women and children motor- 
ists (and that bug-eyed bus passenger illustrated in last Fall's 
Socony outdoor poster earnestly urging the driver to hurry and 
make the next stop). Modern cars have mirrors, powder puffs, 
bridge tables, smoking equipment and most of the other com- 

forts of home; why not “Kar Kumfort’’? reasons 


a large number of his policy candidates. 


He felt he needed something to catch restless eyes 
and to start the current flowing from optic nerve 
to thought centers. Mr. Griffin has never taken an 
art lesson in his life. He never even wore a smock 
or hooked his thumb through a palette. Neverthe- 
less, he took a pencil and a pad of scratch paper and 
started sketching while he talked to his prospects. 
He sells accident policies, so he started off by pictur- 
ing an automobile and lettering-in “36,000 killed; 
1,000,000 injured.” 


Al, 


Listeners are a trifle amused by the crude draw- 
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its creator. 


“The purpose of this commode,” lucidly writes Mi: 

Loveridge to the National Malleable & Steel Cast- 
ings Company of Cleveland, Ohio, “is to overcome 
the embarrassing inconvenience of stopping at filling 
stations and very often in open country, at wooded 
sections, to let the ladies and children out. 
“ "Kar Kumfort’ is a metal box, approximately 8 
inches by 4 inches by 2 inches, having a movable, ot 
rotary, attachment shaped to fit a lady. The user 
simply sits forward on the seat and the attachment fits 
naturally in position’ and so on. 


= 


ings, yet they follow the succeeding pictures with 


interest. He goes through a regular solicitation, 
with the homely illustrations emphasizing each point. 


“Art” that makes them 


Mr, Loveridge’s sales copy points out that “Kat 
Kumfort” is so inconspicuous that it can be used 
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alk Hate a Billion Dollars is an enormous sum of money. 
Fall's Yet, according to Government data, readers of the NEW 
pee YORK EVENING JOURNAL spend at least that much 
Duffs, every year. 


com 


Through the JOURNAL, their patronage can be secured 

. the food and drugs and cosmetics and auto accessories 

that are bought in over 600,000 solid, substantial New 

York homes where the JOURNAL is, and always has 
been, the preferred newspaper. 


asons 


Without the JOURNAL, the wasted buying power is so 
great that no manufacturer can possibly operate in the 
New York Market with maximum success. 
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“in perfect privacy even while driving in the crowded downtown 
sections.” This moves our privy editor vividly to envision for us 
a lorgnetted dowager riding down rarefied Park Avenue in a Rolls 
Royce and archly surveying an unsuspecting throng. 


Our privy editor, having thus relieved his system of this bulk 
of excess news, flushes with happiness at our applause and goes 
out—we hope permanently. 


Peregrinations of Mr. Bock 


On the night of Tuesday, March 12, Pretzels came down from 
Hastings-on-Hudson to resume his reign. It was Bock Beer Eve 
in New York, and Pretzels, who won the title of Mr. Bock Beer 
a year ago in competition with various other goats of the Metro- 
politan Area, was in for a busy night. Letting out an occasional 
“Blaa!”” he pranced spiritedly in holiday mood. 


Though the Brewers’ Board of Trade, which embraces some 
twenty brewers of New York 
and Newark, had decided 
that a goat show—or at least 
another goat show—might 
not be dignified, they did not 
object to Mr. Bock’s accept- 
ing a few invitations. Secret- 
ly, perhaps, they admired 
him. Had the contest which 
“produced” him not won 
1,000 clippings of free pub- 
licity, which included some 
300 pictures, all in the in- 
terests of Bock beer? 


The contest had _ been 
Schuyler B. Patterson’s idea. 
Mr. Patterson is publicity 
man for the board of trade. 
He became, ex officio, Mr. 
Bock’s custodian. The Unit- 
ed States Brewers’ Associa- 
tion, however, also had de- 
veloped an interest in Mr. 
Bock’s potentialities. And as 
the goat began his social rounds that evening, L. Porter Moore 
and Jean Stewart, director and assistant director of publicity of the 
USBA, helped Mr. Patterson chaperone him. 


Sally and Pretzels 


Mr. Bock called first on Jack Dempsey, at his new restaurant 
near Madison Square Garden. He was quite tractable with Mr. 
Dempsey; but when he went next to the Paradise restaurant, he 
got a little rough with Sally Rand. The rest of the evening's 
calls were paid at the King’s Terrace, the St. Moritz, and, of 
course, Maxl’s Brau-Haus, in 86th Street. Except for the Rand 
incident, Mr. Patterson says, he comported himself like a gentle- 
man. 


There was one thing about him, however, which his chaperones 
had overlooked. As Pretzels he had been used to the freedom of 
a 100-acre estate. He had not been housebroken. He had moved 
freely. He continued to move freely on his social rounds, 


But because he was their guest, Mr. Dempsey and the others 
could not very well. protest. 


The next day Mr. Bock boarded his little truck and went down 
to present six cases of Bock beer to those guardians of the pub- 
lic weal, the City Fathers. 


The brewers’ own advertising, of course, has been the primary 
reason for the fact that some 80,000 barrels of this kind of beer 
were sold in New York in the first half of its month-long “season,” 
dedicated to Gambrinus. 


But shaking his long horns and scratching his long beard, 
philosophically, Mr. Bock must wonder if he isn’t quite important 
too. After all, he is the personification of the event. 


New Orleans and Cincinnati brewers had goat shows this year, 
and Mr. Patterson hopes that New York may have one again 
next year. Pretzels shouldn’t be allowed to get too cocky. 
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‘Significant Trends 


As seen by the Editors of Sales Management for the fortnight ending April 1, 1935: 


Colonel Leonard P. Ayres 
of the Cleveland Trust. 
Company is one of the 
many business commenta- 
tors currently doing a bit 
of “viewing with alarm.’ 
He says “general business 
activity has neither made important gains nor suffered seri- 
ous setbacks during the first quarter of the year. The most 
important sustaining influence has been the continuing 
vigorous production of the automobile industry.” 


Maine and 
Automobiles 


@ @ @ We believe that most of the commentators are 
in error in thinking of the automobile industry as being 
exceptional in the fact that it is going ahead. We are 
influenced in our thinking by a study recently completed by 
Ray B. Prescott, one of our editors, who shows that each 
year for the past 15 years the correlation between new 
passenger car sales and the total national income of the 
country was at least 94%; that in more than two-thirds of 
those years the variance has been less than 5%. 


@ @ @ So, if this precedent can be taken as a guide 
to the future, and we think it can, there is no point in 
worrying over other industries. Automobiles are to business 
what Maine is to national politics. So long as the auto- 
mobile business forges ahead, the rest of the country—and 
that means all businesses—will show progress. Pre- 
liminary reports for the first three months of the year 
indicate that automobile sales are outstripping those of last 
year by the ratio of 2 to 1. 


@ @ @ The 52 big industries represented on Secretary 
Roper’s Business Advisory and Planning Council polled 
themselves recently on the state of their businesses. Three- 
fourths of them reported increases in volume and/or profit 
for the first two months of 1935, varying from merely 
“satisfactory” to 30% above last year. Those reporting 
no gains were confined to companies connected with the 
heavy industries—railroads, cotton and some mining prod- 
ucts. 


@ @ @ These individual companies confirm the indi- 
cations shown by most of the business indices. Business 
activity has receded a few points from its recent high, but 
supply-demand statistics present a relatively well balanced 
condition, and business volume should remain strong for 
the next few weeks. The same Colonel Ayres quoted 
above finds that the index of industrial production is now 
only 18.1% below normal. 


@ @ @ And some industries show no regard for de 
pression at all and shoot ahead to riew levels. Our output 
of tin plate has been stepped up sharply in recent weeks 
and now is at the highest rate on record—one-sixth greater 
than in 1929. 


® @ @ Business profits in 1934 increased 42.9% 
ver the previous year, according to the analysis by the Na- 
ional City Bank made from the reports of 840 corpora- 
‘ions. Included in this total are railroads and other public 
itilities which in general showed declines. A_ special 
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tabulation of 200 leading industrial corporations shows that 
their net profits increased 62%. 


@ @ @ Leading industries in percentage improvement 
in profits were: 23 apparel companies, up 94.8% ; 22 paper 
and paper products companies, up 343.1%; 18 chemical 
companies, up 26.4%; 10 drugs and sundries, up 27.3%; 
30 household goods and supply houses, up 37.9%; 25 
wholesale merchandise, up 30.9%; 21 non-ferrous mining, 
up 39.3%. 


@ @ @ The much maligned A.A.A. could close up 
shop today with a net profit of $64,956,594 for its less 
than two-years’ operation—but it isn’t going to close up 
shop. The profit is the difference between what the A.A.A. 
has collected in processing taxes and what has been poured 
back into the farmers’ pockets in benefit payments. 
Eventually the profit will reach the farmer. 


@ @ @ The C. B. &Q. Railroad has added a fourth 
section to its Zephyr train on the Lincoln-Omaha-Kansas 
City run. The company points to an increase of 150% 
in number of passengers carried, a reduction of almost 
half in operating expenses, and a cost for fuel and lubrica- 
tion of approximately one-fourth the previous costs on 
steam trains for the same run. At the present rate, net 
earnings of the train will pay all production costs within 
two years, and the Burlington has two additional stream- 
lined trains on order. 


@ @ © The Columbia Broadcasting System and sub- 
sidiaries report a net profit for 1934 of $2,274,120—which 
is a tidy enough sum both by itself and in comparison 
with 1933 earnings of $923,794. 


Wide World Photo 
Mr. Average American seems to have had a much 
better year in 1934 than in the two previous years. Next 
week SALES MANAGEMENT’S annual Survey of 
Spending Power will show a gain of 28% in the na- 
tional income—a figure which checks closely with a cur- 
rent Washington dispatch which says, “Federal income 
tax collections in the first 20 days of March reached 
$270,935,659, a gain of 33% over the like period of last 
year.” Here Treasury Department workers are detach- 
ing checks from early returns. 
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Dun & Bradstreet’s nation- 
wide reports for last week 
show that retail sales were 
higher by 2 to 7% in dollar 
value, with a gain in unit 


Figures Not 
So Bad turn-over still higher. All 
retail merchandise prices, 


with the exception of groceries and foodstuffs, are be- 
tween 3 and 5% less than the comparative 1934 level. 


@ @ @ Last week’s showing is particularly encourag- 
ing because of the fact that the week’s comparison is made 
with the 1934 week when the final stages of Easter buying 
were lifting sales. 


@ @ @ Bank clearings last week took another spurt 
upward and exceeded those for any preceding week this 
year. The increase over last year was nearly 16%... . 
Federal Reserve Board bank debit figures for February 
show an increase of 10% over last year. . . . The only en- 
couraging factor in the February building construction re- 
ports is the 14% increase in residential contracts. . . . The 
Irving Fisher Preliminary Index of Business Conditions in 
March shows a normal seasonal pick-up over February. . . . 
His all-commodity wholesale price index has dropped back 
to 81 (100 is the 1926 average) from the high of 82.4 
reached February 16 and the highest since November 2, 
1930. 


@ @ @ According to a compilation made by Merrill, 
Lynch & Company, 25 leading chain store companies had 
an increase in sales of 8.7% for February over the same 
month last year. The February gain was better than in 
January. 


@ @ @ The life imsurance companies of the country 
had February sales averaging 13% better than last year. 
The Pacific states led with an 18% gain followed by the 
Middle Atlantic, 17%; South Atlantic, 16%, and East 
North Central 15%. Los Angeles sales were up 28%; 
New York, 24%; Detroit, 21%, and Chicago, 21%. 


@ @ @ The National Industrial Conference Board 
announces a revised estimate of unemployment, and figures 
that there has been a net increase of 3,158,000 in employed 
workers since the month of March, 1933, when the num- 
ber of unemployed reached a peak. 


@ @ @ Westinghouse E. & M. Company will submit 
to its stockholders on the 10th of this month a proposal 
for additional compensation for a management group esti- 
mated at 150, consisting of officers and department heads. 
Distribution for any year would be limited to 7% of the 
net profits of that year, and must not exceed 10% of 
dividends paid in that year on account of common stock. 


@ @ @ Automobile output last week broke a record 
that has stood since 1930, when production of passenger 
cars and trucks passed the 100,000 mark. The peak week 
of 1934 was the April 28 production of 95,336. The all- 
time peak week was a production of 102,000 units July 
12, 1930. .. . In less than three months the motor industry 
produced the first million units of its 1935 output. 


@ @ @ In number of units the airplane industry looks 
small compared with automobiles, but it has its gains never- 
theless. The Bureau of Air Commerce reports that 1,615 
airplanes were produced last year as compared with 1,324 
in 1933; 1,396 in 1932; 2,800 in 1931;, and 3,427 in 
1930. As in the case of automobiles, closed types are fast 
superseding open ones. 


@ @ @ Net sales of the General Motors Corporation 
in 1934 jumped to $843,807,849, a gain of 48.3% over 
the previous year. Net profit increased about 16%—and 
totaled $94,769,131—better than 10% on sales. 


A study of consumer debts 
was made recently by the 
Consumers Advisory Board 
of the NRA and has now 
been released by the Bu- 
reau of Foreign & Domes. 
tic Commerce. The sam- 
ple was admittedly small, but the total net business of the 
718 service and retail businesses studied was $462,578.- 
517 in 1933. The service group did 90% of their busi- 
ness on credit; the retail group 54%. The ratio of de- 
linquents (six months or more) among service creditors 
was 59%; among retail creditors, only 13%. 


Optimistic 
Undertakers 


@ @ @ One of the most interesting sections of the re- 
port has to do with the question, “Of the book value of 
accounts delinquent six months or more, what proportion 
do you expect to collect?” The retail group expects to get 
68%; and the service group only 52%. In the retail 
group, furniture stores are the most optimistic with a 74% 
estimate, but many of them expect to collect through the 
repossession route; department stores think they will get 
a 66% return; grocers 59% ; men’s clothing 65% ; women’s 
clothing 68%. Doctors indicate that they will be satistic:. 
if they collect 37% on their delinquent accounts; dentists 
expect 40%, and the most optimistic of all in the service 
group are the undertakers, who feel sure they will get 64%. 


@ @ @ The recent favorable reports from Washington 
as to the pick-up in security issues seem to be based on 
more than a sporadic registration of a large issue or two. 
The Securities and Exchange Commission emphasizes that 
registrations are growing and that they have indications 
in the way of inquiries, etc., that registrations should con- 
tinue to increase. The combination of the gold decisions 
and simplifications in registration procedure have brought 
about the change in attitude. 


@ @ @ Our Washington editor reports in this issue 
that food and drug legislation is not nearly so sure of 
passage as seemed probable a few weeks ago. ... He 
feels that the Senate is headed definitely toward restoration 
of the anti-trust laws, that the new NRA will be stripped 
of this emergency concession, and that only the basic NRA 
principles covering maximum hours, minimum wages and 
child labor abolition are sure to stay. 


@ @ @ A special poll made by the editors of Con- 
gressional Intelligence in the Senate last week proves that 
52 Senators at present are opposed to placing a modified 
NRA under the Federal Trade Commission. 


@ @ @ Meadville, Pennsylvania, knows of no depres- 
sion. New houses and stores are being built at a rapid 
rate. The housing shortage is so acute that factory work- 
ers commute from as far as forty miles away, according 
to J. F. Keilly, sales manager of the Hookless Fastener 
Company, who spoke before the Sales Executives’ Club of 
New York the other day. 


@ @ @ His company is forty years old, but their sales 
were greater in 1934 than in all the previous years com- 
bined. The number of employes in their Meadville fac- 
tory jumped from 400 in 1931 to 4,200 now. Selling 
ideas, instead of a mere physical product, was the big 
answer to turning their sales curve. 


Reprints of Significant Trends are available at five cents each, remittance with order. 
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Non-Skid: (Below) Insurance men know 
that bathtubs cause more accidents than 
airplanes. Savafal bath grip is designed 
to make Saturday night rites safer for life 
and limb. It’s of rubber; suction cups 
clamp it securely to flat or rounded sur- 
faces. Savafal Company, New York, 


manufacturer. 


Old and New: At the Packaging Exposition in Chicago, Continental Can 

Company uses these cuties to symbolize parallel changes in packages. With 

each change of the girls’ costumes, revolving pillars at either side disclosed 
old and new styles in lithographed tin containers. 


Excuseit Please: In SM for 
March 15, W. F. Gradolph, 
newly elected vice-president 
of the DeVilbiss Company, 
was inadvertently described 
in the caption as “Charles S. 
Downs, who succeeds the 
late C. R. Jackson as adver- 
tising manager of Abbott 
Laboratories, Chicago.” Cor- 
rectly, Mr. Gradolph is pic- 
tured at left, Mr. Downs is 
at the right, and the caption 


They Stand Up: (Above) New Trophy 

paper drinking cups, by Vortex Cup Com- 

pany, Chicago, won’t melt into pulp in 

your hand, will stand on flat bottoms. 
They come in several colors. 


WGN Promotes Him: Chesser M. 
Campbell, assistant advertising 
manager of the Chicago Tribune 
since 1932, succeeds William E. 
Donahue as advertising manager 
of that paper. Mr. Donahue’s 
retirement was caused by pro- 
longed illness. 
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writer is in hiding. 


Half Moon: (Left) 
Hendrick Hudson’s fa- 
mous ship of that name 
hangs around the neck 
of Hendrick Hudson 
Distilleries’ latest bottle 
for its Kinderhook apple 
brandy. The tiny vessel 
in metal is both trade 
mark and premium. Lo- 
cated at Kinderhook, 
New York, the brandy 
firm is in the heart of 
the apple-growing re- 
gion. Owens-Illinois de- 
signed the watch shape 
bottle. 


Snapping Pictures of 
the Sales Pageant 


Goode Man: Kenneth Goode 
is elected president of the 
Sales Executives’ Club of 
New York, succeeding Harry 
L. Cook. Voting was close. 
The drawing below is by 

James Montgomery Flagg. 


Do visitors feel welcome at your factory—and are you 

honestly proud of the appearance of your industrial 

home? Heinz has built an incalculable amount of good 
will through conducted tours for callers. 


Do your company’s letters reflect friendliness and carry 
a spirit of service?—or do they carry the “soul-less cor- 


poration” impression to the prospective buyer,? 


Look at Your 


« 
-* , 
x 

es 

~ 


mpany ) 


Photos by 
Ewing Galloway 


Through an Outsider’s Eyes 


OMPANIES and corporations 
have as definite characters and 
characteristics as do people. 
just as people are liked or dis- 

liked for what they are, what they ao, 
how they act and talk, so are compa- 
nies. No man introduces and tries to 
make popular among his friends some- 
one who he knows is dishonest or over- 
bearing. Outside of any other consid- 
eration, it would be a waste of time to 
tell friends what a fine fellow he was, 
only to have them meet him and find 
out that he is dishonest or rude. 

No amount of entertaining, of loud 
talking, of good clothes, cars or yachts 
will make a man genuinely or general- 
ly liked. 

Neither are any of these going to 
sell corporations to men as a whole. 
So look to the manners and morals, 
the action and speech of your com- 
pany. 

The methods used in public rela- 
tions work serve to acquaint the public 
with the company or corporation. That 
is their object: To give the public a 
true picture of the corporation and its 
affairs. But to be successful for any 
length of time or to any degree, it is 
necessary that the company itself be of 
the type to stand the scrutiny of a 
closer acquaintance. 

In public relations work the most 
fundamental step is to check the com- 
pany’s policies and practices, its opera- 
tions and its ideals, and to see how 
these will affect the public when 1t 
comes in contact with the company. 
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Every avenue of contact should be 
watched over carefully. Every one 
is important, for every contact is 
a test of the company before the 
bar of public opinion. It is wiser 
and better to do no public relations 
work at all, to do no sieathinn make 
no speeches, distribute no literature, 
show no motion pictures, than to make 
the customer think the company is a 
fine organization—only to have him 
come in direct contact with it and be 
disappointed. His reactions are going 
to be more severe than if he had never 
heard of the company at all. 

Beyond that, no public relations 
work can be as effective as word-of- 
mouth advertising, as satisfied cus- 
tomers, as having all people who come 
in contact with the company go away 
with a good taste in their mouths. 
This has an immense force, an im- 
mense value. 

The number of contacts between 
any company of normal size and the 
pulic is many and varied. Each one of 
these is important; each one of these 
affects not only the individual who 
comes in direct contact with the com- 
pany, but his friends and his relatives; 
even a small company has in reality 
a broad field of public contact. 

The questions that follow were pre- 
pared to aid in an inventory of the 
company from a public relations angle. 
As any thorough, well thought-out 
program of public relations goes into 
every part of company operation and 
policy, so do these questions. Being 


general in scope, of necessity some of 
them undoubtedly will not be perti- 
nent to a particular business. 

Questions with as broad an appli- 
cation as these cannot apply too spe- 
cifically. If, however, they provoke 
more specific thought along these lines, 
they have done their job. 

It would probably be helpful to go 
over these questions at periodic inter- 
vals, just to be sure that the company 
is not losing ground and slipping in 
the wrong direction. 

Finally, it should be kept in mind 
that no company can be perfect; that's 
beyond human power, but, if it were 
possible, the result still would not 
please everyone. The important thing 
to do is to give everyone a fair deal— 
company, customer, employe, stock- 
holder and outside public—and to do 
it as pleasantly and courteously as pos- 
sible. 


A. General 


1. Have you ever thought seriously 
about your relations with the pub- 
lic? 

. List the measures you have taken 
to improve these relations. 

. Do you and your executives ever 
discuss the public? 

. How often? 

. What is your definition of a cus- 
tomer? 

. How often do you see and talk to 
any of your customers? 

. What about your executives? 

. Have you ever tried to see the cus- 
tomer’s viewpoint? The public's? 

. Have you ever tried to put your- 
self in the customer's place and 
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Every contact your company makes with the general public 


is an advertisement—good or bad. 


“Seeing ourselves as 


others see us” is usually difficult for an executive because 
he is too close to business. If you answer these questions 
unflinchingly, this plan for a checkup of public relations 


cS 


of 
ti- Every worker in your plant is really on 
i- 
e- ; ; , 
then tried to do business with your 
ike company ? 
es, 10. Do you always try to give the cus- 
tomer a better than 50-50 break? 
11. How accessible are you and your 
g0 executives to the public? 
er- 12. When you are considering new 
iny policies, new methods, which do 
in you think of first—customers, em- 
ployes, stockholders, outside public? 
: 13. Write down what you consider the 
ind aims and policies of your company 
it's to be. 
ere 14. Ask your executives to do the same. 
15. Read these over. Think them over; 
not then would you make any changes? 
ing 16. Are there any facts about your com- 
|—- pany and its policies which you 
ck- would be afraid to see in the news- 
d papers? (Formulae, methods of 
0 manufacture, etc., excluded, of 
0S- course) 
B. Customers and Prospects 
» a. Service or Product 
usly 1. Do you think your customers get 
pub their money’s worth? 
2. Do you or your family use your 
ken product or service? 
3. Are there any improvements you 
ever can make in it but have not? Why? 
1. Do you have any systematic plan 
of seeking improvements (a re- 
Cus: search man or organization) ? 
5. How many improvements have you 
k to made in product or service since 
you started? 
6. How many in the last five years? 
cus- 7. In the last year? 
s? 8. How many complaints do you get 
four- about your product or service? 
and 9. How many of these are justified? 
INT APRIL 1, 1935 


the sales force. 
gruntled, they communicate that feeling to the outside world—to your detriment. 


may give your sense of institutional egotism a severe jolt, 
but we'll warrant you will find it interesting and helpful. 


If your employes are dis- 


b. Personal Contacts 


l. 


i) 


14. 


15. 


. Are they patient, or easily 


How many personal contacts does 
your company have with the public 
in one day? 


. Have you ever talked with your 


employes who make these contacts 


and looked at them from the cus- 


tomer’s point of view? 


. Is their appearance attractive? 
. Do they look clean, neat? 
. Do they look up to your ideal of 


the company ? 


. Are they pleasant? 
. Are they courteous? 
. Do they seem genuinely glad to 


see a customer or one of the pub- 
lic? 


. Is there any warmth in their greet- 


ing? 
“put 


out” ? 


. Do you enjoy talking to them? 
. Do they act like human beings, or 


wooden Indians? 


. What do they know about your 


company, its ideals and aims which 
they can tell the customer? 

Do you have any regular method 
of observing as to how they handle 
the public? 

Do you realize that to the public 
they are the company? 


c. Telephone Contacts 


- 


4 


= 


4. 


Are your telephone calls answered 
promptly and cheerfully ? 

Do your operators announce 
name of your company? 

Are they courteous and patient even 
at rush hours? 

Does the person calling have to 
talk to a number of people before 
he gets the one that can help him? 


the 


10. 


11. 


. Are unusual or “fool” requests and 


inquiries given courteous attention? 


. Are the telephone manners of your 


office forces good or do they bark 
or growl into the “phone’’? 


. Do they sound as if they were glad 


of the opportunity to talk to the 
person calling? 


. How about your executives? 
. Have you ever put yourself into 


the place of a customer and tele- 
phoned to your own business? 
Don't you think it would be a good 
idea to try it? 

Do you have any means of check- 
ing up on how telephone calls are 
answered and handled? 


. Don’t you think that, too, would 


be a good idea? 
) 


d. Letters 


. How many times is it 


. How quickly are letters answered? 
. Do the answers give all the infor- 


mation asked? 


. Do they extend an offer of further 


help, if necessary ? 

necessary 
for the customer to write before 
he gets the answer he wants and 
should have? 


. What is the appearance of the let- 


ters? 


. Do the letters of your company 


give the reader a sense of good 
feeling? 


. Are they curt? 
. Are they too long? 
. How would you feel if you got 


any one of them? 


. Have you ever gone over the letters 


sent out? 


. Wouldn't that be a good idea? 
. Have you any method of regularly 


checking up on the correspondence 
of your company ? 


3. Wouldn't that be wise? 


e. Criticism 


3 


2 
a 


6. 


~I 


a. 


. Were 


How many criticisms does 
company get a month? 

Do you keep a record of criticisms ? 
Do you classify them and analyze 
them ? 


your 


there more or fewer criti- 
cisms last month than the month be- 
fore; than the same month a year 
ago? 


. How many of the criticisms are 
justified ? 
Do you encourage criticism from 


your customers? 


. What means have they of express- 


ing their criticisms? 


. How far up in the organization do 


all criticisms go, not necessa~‘ly to 
be closed, but to be reviewed? 


. How promptly are replies g ven? 
. How promptly are criticisms 


cleared ? 


. Are they closed on a basis satis- 


factory to customer as well as com- 
pany? 


. What is the attitude of employes 


and management to criticisms? 


. Have you ever put yourself in the 


place of a 
plained ? 


customer and com- 


. Do you see a criticism as an aid 


to you in helping make your busi- 
ness a better one? 

Do you have any means of regularly 
checking the handling of criticisms? 


f. Inquiries and g. Orders 


1 


. How promptly are orders acknowl- 
edged? 
(Continued on page 392) 
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I need 
some Life 
Insurance 


Please Send Me, By Mail, 
Printed Matter and Rates 


Name = 


Address. 


(7 annoy \ 
Depend 


Te any man or woman need- 
ing life insurance, our advice 
és DON'T DELAY! Life is 
too uncertain. Simply fll in 
the above form and mail it to 
THE EQUITABLE 
Life Assurance 

Society of the U. S. 

393 Ith Avenue, New York. 
THOMAS I, PARKINSON, PRES. 


ing its object, to 
sell policies, 
E quitable’s 
small space ad 
jolts readers in- 
to sending for 
full information. 


pects for life insurance who realize 
their needs, and who do not have 
to be coaxed and cajoled by copy 
or agents into buying, Equitable Life 
Assurance Society started a series of 
small advertisements in New York City 
newspapers January 14. 
The first insertion emphasized in 
large italics the line, “I need some Life 
Insurance.’ Below that was, ‘Please 
send me, by mail, printed matter and 
rates,” and then lines for name, ad- 
dress, age of applicant and number of 
dependents, The whole ad, in fact, 
was a “coupon.” At the top was a 
message “‘to the readers of this news- 
paper,” which was: “The Equitable 
has records of many sad cases where 
people who put off buying life insur- 
ance waited foo long. This is an invi- 
tation to you to secure from us—with- 
out obligation—the necessary facts and 
figures, if you feel you need life insur- 
ance now.” 


I: the belief that there are pros- 


Facts Not Frills 


In the ensuing two months, this ad 
appeared from one to five times in 
eight general New York newspapers. 
A second ad, which said substantially 
the same thing in space just half as 
large, appeared once in two of these 
papers in this period. There were, all 
told, 30 insertions, at a combined cost 
of $4,500. They pulled 835 coupons, 
which in the two months were turned 
into 71 contracts with a combined 
value of $154,075. 

Thus Equitable—without any of the 
advertising frills and furbelows, and 
often camouflage, which most life in- 
surance companies have thought neces- 
sary in order to inveigle prospects— 
already has gained a substantial amount 
of new business at an advertising cost 
of less than 3%. And it has devel- 
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tg Without disguis- 


Straight-to-Point Copy, 
at Cost of $4,500, Sells 
$154,075 of Insurance 


oped in the process prospects and 
policyholders which otherwise might 
not have been reached. 

More important, perhaps, Equitable 
has shown that a lot of people—instead 
of succumbing only after a vigorous 
and bewildering promotional and per- 
sonal selling attack—actually are as 
aware of their life insurance needs as 
they are of their needs for soap and 
cereals and automobiles. 

The idea was that of Arthur H. 
Reddall, advertising manager of Equit- 
able, and was carried out through 
Frank Presbrey Company, which han- 
dles Equitable’s newspaper advertising. 

It was, and is still, an experiment. 
But results have been encouraging 
enough, Mr. Reddall says, to justify 
continuing and expanding the cam- 
paign. A third ad, titled “Why Beat 
About the Bush!” is being started in 
New York. Meanwhile the others 
have been introduced in every news- 
paper of Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia 
and Pittsburgh. 


Follow-Up Pronto 


When a coupon is received by the 
society's local headquarters, Mr. Red- 
dall explains, the prospect immediately 
is sent two booklets. One is called 
“Build for the Future with the Equit- 
able”; the other is on the Equitable’s 
new convertible policy. The first an- 
swets briefly, one answer to a page, 27 
questions which might be asked by 
average prospects—such as “How can 
I buy insurance to best advantage?”’, 
“How can I provide for a young and 
dependent family?”, ‘How can I pro- 
tect my estate against shrinkage ?,” 
“How can I obtain temporary protec- 
tion at low annual cost?” The last 
page of this booklet is a coupon which 
prospects may send for additional in- 
formation on any of these topics. 

The society also determines promptly, 
through its inquiry bureau, whether or 
not an agent already is recorded for 
that particular case. If there is, the 
reply goes to that agent. If no Equit- 
able agent has yet called on the in- 
quirer, the coupon is turned over to 
an agency in his neighborhood and an 


agent calls on him three or four days 
after he has received the booklets. 
The campaign probably will run til] 
Summer and then be resumed in the 
Fall. It will probably be confined to 
larger cities, at least for the present, 
The New York advertising has pro. 
duced inquiries not only from the ci 
and metropolitan area, but from New 
England and even the Middle West. 
Some of the self-appointed prospects 
have added a line or two on the coupon 
to explain their status. One man 
wrote, ‘Have some ins. Want more.” 
Striking out his name and city, the 
Equitable reproduced his coupon on 
the front page of its weekly publication 
to agents, pointing out that “his case 
is typical of thousands,” who will ad- 
mit they ‘want more—if you ask them 
—even if they don’t write in about it.” 
The New York advertisements have 
appeared usually on Mondays. The 
papers being “‘lighter’’ then, the little 
Equitable insertions usually get better 
positions. Also Mr. Reddall thinks 
that Monday papers, after a news lapse 
of 24 hours, are more thoroughly read. 
The two tabloids have outpulled the 
six New York standard-sized papers 
used about three to one. This may be 
due to the fact that their average cir- 
culation is larger. It may also be due 
to the fact that fewer of their readers 
now carfy insurance, or have lately 
been interviewed by insurance agents. 
One of the tabloids, in which 
$1,300, or about 30% of the total ex- 
penditure of the first two months, was 
made, brought 460 replies and 41 cases 
for a total of $87,075 insurance—in 
each instance more than 50% of the 
total of the eight. 
In each paper, the first appearance 
of the first ad was the most productive. 


Circulation Up Nearly 
to 1929 Level, Says A.N.A. 


Magazine net paid circulation in 
this country is rising slowly and 
steadily, but it has not quite attained 
the high level of 1929. This fact stands 
out in the Association of National Ad- 
vertisers’ semi-annual study of 16 lead- 
ing magazines—six women’s, five 
weeklies, five generals. 

In the last half of 1934 compared 
with the last half of 1933, the 16 show 
3.2% more net paid, 2.1% less news- 
stand sales, 1.7% lower rate per page 
per 1,000 and 5.4% more ‘Other than 
newsstand sales” which is mostly sub- 
scription sale circulation. By com- 
parison with 1929, net paid is down 
3.9% —the six women’s, 2.1%; five 
weeklies, 0.2%; five generals, 11.8% 
newsstand sales, 30.7% and rate per 
page per 1,000, 6.6%. “Other than 
newsstand sales”. are up 12.2%. 
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grade labeling as an integral part of 
S.5. 


The strategy of this move (perhaps 
this issue has so much strategy that it 
will defeat itself) seems to please the 


hs Administration greatly. According to 
=. their estimate, the canning industry 
at would much rather be under the flexi- 
cy ble code system—where extensions 
se and exceptions may be obtained— 
bes than under the more rigid eye of | 
a Secretary Wallace. | 
aan And, while discussing the adminis- | 
: a tration of the bill—providing always 
te | Copeland Bill Out of Committee; tt New Yorks hopeful Copeland 
i Pp b] ee — ee om 
' .5 provides for one board oO ve 
in f Faces Hot Debate, Probable Passage  inembers sppointed by the President 
pe who would pass on any changes or | 
wl Washington, March 25. was not even written. regulations suggested by the Secretary, | 
it” HE combination of _parlia- There are three opponents to the and would handle similar questions 
na mentary strategy and a Presi- bill as it was reported. They are Sen- _ with regard to specific provisions. Then 
he dential message finally brought ators Clark, Bailey, North Carolina, the bill creates a food standards com- | 
ttle the famous—or infamous, ac- and Bachman, Tennessee. Though mittee made up of seven members ap- | 
tter cording to the point of view—Cope- Senator Clark is writing the minority pointed also by the President. Three 
nks land-Tugwell Food and Drug Bill report—and Senator Copeland has said would be from public life, two from 
pse (S.5) out of committee and virtually he will not bring up the bill for debate | among the food manufacturers and 
ad. tossed it into the active hopper for until that report is written—Senator two from the food and drug adminis- 
the floor consideration. Bailey is perhaps the more actively in- tration. The name of the committee 
yers Somewhat roughened by amendation __ terested in the bill. implies its duties. 
be and still the target of the semi-placated In committee it was this doughty The “Hill-billies” may not like the 
cir- opposition, the bill is due for a stormy North Carolinian who suggested that idea of all Presidential appointees. 
Jue career before it is enacted—if at all the administration of the bill be placed Meanwhile the House’s Mr. Mead 
lets —at this session. in the hands of the Federal Trade proposes another food and drug bill, 
ely Message or no message from the Commission. This amendment was H.R. 6906, to supplement another 
nts, White House, expert Congressional voted down by a score of 11—3, the _ bearing his name, H.R. 3972. 
ich opinion presages considerable juggling —_ three being Clark, Bailey and Bachman. 
ex- in the House in the event that the Sen- | Three more Senators—Murphy, Iowa; W7i]] NRA Be Put Under FTC? | 
was ate does dispose of the measure favor- Guffey, Pennsylvania, and Donahey, 
Ses ably. Ohio—joined the original last stand- Here we find Mr. Mead espousing 
-in Fortunately enough for New York's ers in voting not to report the bill. the cause of Federal Trade administra- 
the Food and Drug Senator, the Senate Countered against these, however, tion, defeated in the Senate Commit- 
may reach his bill earlier than he an- _— were prominent senatorial leaders from tee. ~However, FTC or no, the House 
nce ticipates. Copeland announced, after the two main parties, united at last Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
ve. the committee had reported the bill, on at least one score. They are Demo- | Committee continues placidly to ignore 
- that although he looks for complete  crats Fletcher and Sheppard and Re- these proposals. Mr. Mead is not a 
action at this session, he will not press — publicans Vandenberg and McNary. member of the committee. The Cope- 
for action until the President’s pro- And so the bill comes to the floor. land and Mead measures do not differ 
gram for relief, recovery and reform Here, added to other difficulties, greatly except as to administration. 
A. was disposed of. However, on the matters become somewhat more com- Anti-trust laws, relaxed by a per- 
a other side of the picture, after relief plex by the threat of an amendment suasive emergency in 1933-34, are a 
ad and appropriation bills have been given concerning the also famous canning — real issue again since the remarkable 
a tight of way the important headlined _ labeling regulations. vote on Senator Borah’s amendment to 
= legislation, such as Holding Company, The canners have been recalcitrant the Work Relief bill. The statesman 
Ad. Wagner Disputes, Banking, etc., are in about playing ball according to Re- from Idaho almost won the day. Six 
o no shape for early consideration by the covery Administration. Hence the Senators from the ‘other camp could 
"ei floor. The time element may favor double threat. have destroyed the tottering National 
S.5. It has been said that the President Industrial Recovery set-up before the 
“al When questioned a few days before —defimitely favors the grade system of country was awake and conscious of 
ow the committee meeting on Friday, labeling as opposed to the descriptive _ the fact that the old order was about to 
wi March 22, Parsons, the clerk of the process advanced by the industry. return, 
a committee, indicated, by neither word While there is no provision for grade _— But this, which was almost the end, 
- nor gesture but rather by the power of labeling in the bill as it now stands, 1s now a strong beginning. Senator 
4 grim determination,” that the pro- if the canning industry asa whole does _—_ Harrison’s request on the floor that 
a ponents would “win the day’’ and re- not accede to the requests of the Re- _ the Finance Committee be permitted to 
we port the bill. This is reported to em- covery Administration in general and complete its hearings and findings 
a phasize the situation as regards the op- _—‘ Divisional Administrator Armin Riley before bringing the issue to a real test 
a position. in particular, then the President, ac- swayed more than one vote which 
. Senator Clark of Missouri, chairman cording to the best grade of rumor we _— might have backed the senior Senator 
a of the subcommittee, did not favor re- | turn out down here, will intimate that Borah. 


porting the bill. The minority report 
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it might be feasible to incorporate 
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Why We Stick with—and Protect— 
the Mill Supply Jobbers 


Sales of the Parker-Kalon Corporation, makers of screws and 
allied products, are at an all-time peak. One reason for this 
record is the policy, of 18 years’ standing, of selling exclu- 
sively through jobbers. New products, fresh selling slants 
for neglected old products, rigid and equitable selling poli- 
cies, and smart advertising and sales promotion also have a 
great deal to do with current sales figures. 


As told to Jack Klein 


BY CHARLES 6%. 


TROTT 


Sales and Advertising Manager, 
Parker-Kalon Corporation, New York 


ARKER - KALON Corporation 
Pp: today enjoying the greatest 

sales volume in its 22 years of 

making screws and machinery ac- 
cessories. Several factors are responsi- 
ble for this gratifying situation. ‘They 
may be summarized as: 

The policy adopted 18 years ago to 
sell exclusively through mill supply 
jobbers, and to protect those jobbers; 

The introduction of new lines, great- 
ly in demand as staples in industrial 
plants, and assistance given jobbers to 
sell these new lines in a ready-made 
market ; 

Fresh, intensive effort behind prod- 
ucts which had been virtually neglect- 
ed, but which had vast sales potentiali- 
ties ; 

A promotion program, including 
direct-mail, business paper advertising 
and stimulation of jobbers’ salesmen. 

Early in our business life, we con- 
cluded that we would be much better 
off to cast our lot with the jobber 
rather than to sell direct to the indus- 
trial buyer, as so many other manu- 
facturers were doing. It was our feel- 
ing that the jobber could do a bet- 
ter job for us than we could do for 
ourselves. He could sell at points it 
would be too expensive for us to 
reach. He could sell, out of stock, to 
the smaller plants. And, he assumed 
many burdens and risks. 

If he did all this, we believed he 
was entitled to any “breaks” that came 
his way on big orders. To this day, 
the jobber has been protected by 
Parker-Kalon. Orders which may come 
direct are referred to one of the job- 
bers in the territory from which the 
order originates. We have no sales- 
men, as such, of our own. We do have 
traveling engineers who do missionary 
work with jobbers’ salesmen. How- 
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ever, we have reason to know, we have 
over 4,000 salesmen employed by over 
400 selected jobbers working ably and 
well for us. 

During the depression, the jobber 
came into his own, and so did we. 


Many industrial customers slowed 
down, shut down temporarily, or 
liquidated. _Direct-selling =companies 


no longer found it so profitable to 
send salesmen on the road, and they 
reduced their sales organizations to 
mere skeletons. The jobber now domi- 
nated, where formerly he had been 
over-shadowed. The direct-selling or- 
ganizations now came to the jobber, 
but, in the lines we make, we were 18 
years ahead of competition as far as 
jobber-relationships were concerned. 
The volume of business we are doing 
today proves the effectiveness of ex- 
clusive selling through jobbers. 

What happened when we decided 
to make wing nuts as a new Parker- 
Kalon item? Within six months, we 
had found how to manufacture them 
at a cost that would enable jobbers to 
meet competition, and to make a good 
profit. Within a year, we were selling 
more wing nuts than all other manu- 
facturers combined. 

Wing nuts are staples, are in con- 
stant demand in industrial plants. It 
was an ideal product for us to add to 
our line. We could have said to job- 
bers: “Here are Parker-Kalon wing 
nuts. Here are our prices. You know 
our policies.” No doubt, we would 
have secured a large volume of busi- 
ness. But our way of working with 
jobbers goes further than that; we 
help create business for them. Work 
for your jobbers, and they will work 
for you. 

A survey was made to uncover, and 
discover, all users of wing nuts. A 


This is the third of a group 
of articles by Mr. Klein in col- 
laboration with executives of 
well-known firms in the indus- 
trial selling field . . . these deal 
with the specific problems of 
selling to “the smoke stack mar- 


ket’"—either capital goods or 
supplies, or products for re- 
manufacture. They will appear 


regularly in the months to come. 
They will discuss such important 
problems as the management of 
industrial salesmen, lifting the 
quality product above the level 
of price competition, introducing 
new products, framing a selling 
proposal, merchandising _ busi- 
mess paper advertising, and so 
forth. Preliminary outlines of 
the next five articles, submitted 
to the editors last week, lead us 
to believe you will find this series 
extremely helpful. 


—THE EDITORS. 


| 
| 


letter went to all manufacturers listed 
in Thomas’ Register, asking for names 
of those who used wing nuts, what 
kind they used, and how many they 
used each year. There were 60% re- 
plies, leading us to an immediate 
market for 22,000,000 wing nuts. 

It was then, and only then, that we 
announced Parker-Kalon wing nuts to 
the jobbers. Leads, names and in- 
formation were sent to the jobber 
showing users of wing nuts in his ter- 
ritory. This process is resulting in 
orders running to six figures annually 
on wing nuts. 

The survey letter to manufacturers 
was sent, not under our name, but 
under the name of an individual who 
gave his business as that of “Market 
Surveys,” at an address other than our 
own. It was a personalized processed 
letter, and read: 

“My client, a prominent manufac- 
turer of screw machine products, is 
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that 
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consic 
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ring production of wing nuts 
by a new and improved process. He 


has cot ymissioned me to investigate 
the potential market for such a de- 
vice. 

“If you use wing nuts now or feel 
that you could use them, will you 


Charles S. Trott started to work for the 
Parker-Kalon Corporation twenty years 
ago as a minor clerk. Before his ap- 
pointment as sales manager, he spent six 
years on the road doing missionary work 
with jobbers’ salesmen. In his present 
position of sales and advertising manager, 


he directs the company’s advertising 
budget, which this year totals some 
$100,000. 


please be good enough to fill in and 
return the attached postcard (which 
requires no postage), so that I may in- 
corporate these data in my report? 

“Even though you may not use 
wing nuts, please be sure to return the 
numbered card, as otherwise my sur- 
vey will be incomplete.” 

The names of those who returned 
the postcards, together with such in- 
form ation as they contained, were turn- 
ed over to jobbers in the various ter- 
titories, with suggestions on how to fol- 
low them up and close orders. 

To quote from a letter sent to job- 
bers at this time: 

“You are probably unaware of the 
tremendous number of wing nuts that 
are used. So were we until we investi- 
gated. And here is what we found 
through only a limited survey of the 
market: 812 concerns making 231 
different products annually use over 
22,000,000 wing nuts. On this basis, 
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the actual market is estimated at over 
100,000,000 a year. 

“But no jobber has ever had a look- 
in on this business because wing nut 
manufacturers sell direct to users at 
the same price as they quote the job- 
ber. In fact, large users get even bet- 
ter prices than the jobber. Small won- 
der then, that you have been getting 
little or no wing nut business. 

“Now, however, the jobber will be 
in the picture. We have entered the 
market with a complete line of wing 
nuts which will be distributed through 
jobbers in accordance with our long- 
established policy; and from now on 
you will be in a position to get your 
share of the business, and profits, on 
the wing nuts used im your territory. 

“You will find that our prices are 
very much lower than the prices you 
have been paying for wing nuts—so 
much lower, in fact, that you will be 
able to meet the prices quoted by di- 
oe manufacturers even to the 
largest users in your territory, and still 
have a nice margin of profit. . 

‘ And you will be taking 
absolutely no risk in putting in the 
stock we suggest, because if our wing 
nuts do not sell up to expectations, 
and you decide to discontinue handling 
them (a very remote possibility), we 
will take back your unsold stock for 
full credit. You can’t go wrong, so 
why not send the order in now and 
get started.”’ 


Sales Helps for the Dealer 


Enclosures with the letter consisted 
of statements on policy governing the 
sale of Parker-Kalon wing nuts, prices, 
suggested initial orders, samples of 
catalog pages and literature available, 
and a summary of the selling assist- 
ance offered to jobbers. This selling 
assistance includes: 

A liberal supply of circulars and 
other literature, imprinted with job- 
ber’s name and address; 

Sample boxes for salesmen ; 

Envelopes containing samples, for 
distribution to prospects ; 

Catalog pages for salesmen’s bind- 
ers ; 

The preparation of copy for the 
jobber’s general catalog; also what- 
ever electrotypes might be — 

The same course of procedure was 
worked out when the new Parker- 
Kalon thumb screw was brought out. 
And, at the present moment, we are 
making a survey on an acorn nut or 
cap nut, as an addition to our line. 

It may not always be feasible or 
profitable to develop new lines. In- 
crease in sales volume may often be 
achieved by vigorous sales effort on a 
slow-moving item, particularly if sales 
are low because of lack of effort. For 


instance, we considered our metal 
punches, used by sheet metal workers. 

These punches had been on the. 
market since 1922. Sales ran along at 
a uniform level, until the middle of 
1933, when we decided to do some- 
thing about it. The container was 
changed. Instead of the ordinary 
wooden container, in which tools of 
this type are packed, we designed an 
attractive, sheet steel tool case. The 
price was adjusted to meet conditions 
in the industry. A well-rounded busi- 
ness paper, and direct-mail campaign 
was executed. Within 12 months, 
sales on metal punches reached a total 
nearly ten times as great as for any 
previous year. 


Price Maintenance Wins 


The strength of a company, and its 
outlets, is demonstrated in a critical 
test. A short time ago our patents ex- 
pired on some metal screws. Imme- 
diately, 14 other companies began 
making these screws, and, where we 
had been manufacturing them ex- 
clusively, we were now in spirited com- 
petition. We maintained our prices, 
whereas competitors reduced prices 
considerably; yet, we retained 75% 
of our previous volume in these screws, 
because of the support given us by our 
extensive jobber organization. 

More significant, perhaps, than 
these figures was the response we re- 
ceived from jobbers, when we wrote 
them on the question of maintaining 
prices on one type of our sheet metal 
screws. The letter read in part: 

“Parker-Kalon, the original sheet 
metal screws, are pre-eminent in quali- 
ty and performance. ... Competitive 
screws can be sold on only one basis: 
Price. Current quotations (competi- 
tive) range from 30 and 10% to 
50% off our list. |Our discount is 
30%, which gives the jobber a good 
margin of profit. Several distributors 
have written us recently, suggesting 
we increase our discount to 30 and 
10%. The question is, would this be 
a wise step? 

2 . the reason why we feel 
that it would not be to either jobbers’ 
or our best interests to meet competi- 
tive discounts is that any such action 
would be met by a similar cut on the 
part of our competitors. The net re- 
sult would be to lower the general 
price level without benefiting anybody. 
In that event, we would have to: op- 
erate on a smaller profit, and our job- 
bers would likewise gain nothing— 
because they would have to do more 
business to equal the business and 
profit they enjoyed before the prices 
came down. 

“We believe in strict maintenance of 

(Continued on page 399) 
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Why and How Often Do People 


Buy from Doorbell Ringers? 


BY LOUIS BADER 


Associate Professor of Marketing, New York University 


ROM time to time the question 
of the effectiveness of house-to- 
house canvassing arises. A num- 
ber of concerns have found this 
method of selling to be efficacious and 
some individuals have met with con- 
siderable success in earning a living by 
doing this type of work. The success 
of these few frequently encourages 
many others, both business concerns 
and individual salesmen, to try this 
method of selling. We have no record 
of the thousands of failures and con- 
sequently the allure of the successful 
urges the many to try. Only a small 
percentage of our retail trade, prob- 
ably not much more than 1% 1s ac- 
counted for by house-to-house selling. 
In the hope that some light might 
be shed on the effectiveness of this 
type of selling, a survey was under- 
taken in three towns suburban to New 
York City. It indicated that in more 
than half the cases the salesman gets 
an interview if there is someone at 
home, but that 25 doorbells have to 
be rung before a sale is made; that 
most of the purchases are made out of 
sympathy for unfortunate people, and 
not because the consumer thinks a' real 
service is being rendered; that in New 
York suburbs house-to-house selling 
is so prevalent that the average door- 
bell is rung 5.1 times daily. 


Ask Prosperous Suburbanites 


The survey was carried on by trained 
investigators, mature students in a 
class in marketing research, under the 
direction of the author. The towns 
were Rutherford, New Jersey; Free- 
port, Long Island, and White Plains, 
New York. They are typical sub- 
urban communities inhabited largely 
by families the heads of which are 
commuters, employed in New York 
City. There is little or no manufac- 
turing. The non-commuting inhabitants 
are employed in the towns in retail es- 
tablishments, and road and municipal 
work, while a few perform the neces- 
sary professional services. 

Economically the people of these 
towns live well, and might be re- 
garded as a good field for some of the 
types of merchandise frequently sold 
from house to house and to whom a 
sympathy appeal will not fall on deaf 
ears. This is further borne out by the 
following statistics: The census of 
population of 1930 shows these com- 
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munities to contain 66,212 people, di- 
vided into 16,648 families of four per- 
sons each. Other sources of data show 
6,295 income tax returns, or 95.4 
per 1,000 population in 1929; the 
1931 telephone count showed 13,019 
private telephones or .81 a family, and 
July, 1930, figures revealed 18,058 
passenger car registrations, or 1.13 a 
family. These figures are typical of 
the suburban area of New York City. 

Many of the families in these com- 
munities are of the moderately well-to- 
do and well-to-do groups; nevertheless, 
an attempt was made to secure inter- 
views with people in various classifica- 
tions. Preliminary interviews were 
held with chamber of commerce 
secretaries and real estate deal- 
ers, and the towns were divided into 
three groups: (1) Those where in- 
comes roughly ranged under $2,000, 
C homes; (2) those whose incomes 
ranged roughly between $2,000 and 
$5,000, B homes; (3) those whose in- 
comes ranged above $5,000, A homes. 

The investigators rang a total of 
1,120 doorbells in the three towns. 
The doorbells were answered in 581 
of the homes, or by 51.8%. 

It would seem significant that 539 or 
48.2% (nearly half) did not answer. 
In some cases people were probably not 
at home, but the comment of the in- 
vestigators indicates that frequently 
people were at home and would not 
open the door. Nineteen questions 
were asked those interviewed. The 
answers to the most significant ones 
are given below: 


Do you answer all rings of doorbells? 
The answer was “Yes” in three-fourths of 
all homes, with the C, or lower income 
families, being least suspicious of callers. 

If the ringer looks like a salesman to 
you, do you open the door? “Yes,” said 
409, or 77%. 

If the person is a salesman, do you grant 
an interview? More than 75% do, with 
little variation between income levels. 

If the interview is granted, is it given 
in the house, or at the door? The answers 
indicate that only one salesman out of four 
is allowed in the house. 

When at door, do you buy? “Yes,” said 
40%. 

When in house do you buy? “Yes,” 
said 40.5%, indicating that the housewife 
doesn’t think she is more likely to succumb 
if the salesman gets past the door. 

How many canvassers call during the 
day? The answer is rather astounding—an 
average of 5.1. By income levels they 
were divided: 


Ne eae 5.5 
3 rere 4.8 
eS ae Faery yt 5.3 


Eighty-three per cent reported more cap. 
vassers abroad this year than last. 
How frequently do you 

buy from canvassers? 


ABC Al 
Every canvasser .... 1 6 1 g 
One out of two.... 2 15 4 a 
One out of three.... 11 30 6 4 
One out of four or 
ee ree 53 144 62 259 
rer 47 107 61 215 
Why do you buy? 
Sympathy ......... 82 213 73 468 
Convenience ....... 30 44 25 9 
rn 7 14 16 37 


How satisfied have you 
been with purchases? 


I Great ee ina war 36 66 33 13§ 
ES rarataid ats) beach i 43 118 49 219 
ROSE eee 22 62 24 108 
From whom do you pre- 
fer to buy—canvas- 
sers, local stores, met- 
ropolitan stores? 
Canvassers: 
Convenience ...... 16 38 3 §7 
are — i— 1 
Local stores: 
Convenience ....... 100 191 128 419 
eae 43 93 74 210 
Metropolitan stores: 
Convenience ..... 6 50 6 2 
Br ee 79 186 63 328 


Should house-to-house 

selling be permitted? 

Me crak bawed cae 71156 90 317 
DP iteuntcdn at eneus 47 106 51 204 


Three-in-One Oil Brings 
Out New Furniture Polish 


As a running mate to its widely- 
sold household oil, the Three-in-One 
Oil Company today begins sales of a 
Three-in-One furniture polish. Dis- 
tribution will be through some 20,000 
outlets—hardware retailers, _ house- 
furnishing departments of department 
stores and chain stores. 

Advertising will be placed in na- 
tional magazines with a total circula- 
tion of 35,000,000. Window displays 
and counter cards will also be used. 
Initial copy will contain coupons for 
samples. The “non-slip” bottle and 
the phrase “By the makers of Three- 
in-One Oil” are to be featured. 

Though new to the public generally. 
the product has been the subject of 
three years of laboratory tests and was 
exhaustively tested by housewives in 
hundreds of homes. ‘These consumer 
tests were extremely gratifying,” re- 
ports Miss Gladys Liggett, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the com- 
pany. ‘National magazines cooperated 
with us in making a series of blind 
tests. Of the users, 95% declared 
that the polish excelled or equaled 
any they had ever used.” 

The bottle is pleasant to the eye, and 
wavy corrugations give a firm grip. 
It is offered in three sizes. The liquid 
itself is creamy. Its three actions are, 
“Takes off dirt and film; polishes all 
wood finishes; preserves and renews 
Original beauty.” Picture on the cover. 
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Cartoon by Emidio Angelo 


No. 1 Tactical Error— 
Underselling 


] DON’T know which makes me sorer—being over- 
sold or under-sold. Certainly both are such common 
faults on the part of salesmen that all of us who sell 

ought to examine our own selling tactics now and 
then to see whether we're guilty of either. 


A couple of weeks ago I started out of Manhattan, with 
my car, to drive to Boston. I rolled up at a filling station 
near the north end of Central Park, and, when the sta- 


tion attendant approached, I said: 
“Fill it up full. I’m going to Boston.” 


The gas man peered casually into the dim depths of 
the tank, turned on his pump, and came back in a minute 
or two saying, “$1.40.” 


“You filled it?” I asked, knowing well my tank had 
been nearly empty. ; 
“Yes, sit!” he replied. 


“Well, you didn’t,” I came back. 
least ten more gallons.” 


“It ought to hold at 


He squinted at the gas gauge skeptically, went back and 
turned the pump on again. He put in five more. “That 
enough?” 


“No, it isn’t!” I snapped, getting peeved by this time. 
“I’m in a hurry and I don’t want to stop again along the 
road for more gas!” 


Five more filled it up, and practically biting my tongue, 
I handed over $3.15 instead of the $1.40. I turned out 
toward the Hutchinson River Parkway muttering to myself 
about the necessity for having to beg to buy something. 
I thought of the mad competition between the oil com- 
panies, their vociferous advertising involving investments 
of millions of dollars, their melting invitations over the 
radio to “try a tankful of SoandSo.” At that moment I'd 
changed the emphasis to read, “‘Just ¢ry and get a tankful!” 


Under-selling is costing a tremendous figure in lost sales 
every day. Many cases are not so flagrant as the one I 
have cited, of course; rather, they’re the result of some 
inferiority complex on the part of salesmen who are afraid 
to strike for big orders. If you ask for a bigger order 
than a buyer wants to give—and do it in the right way— 
it can act as subtle flattery. But if you undershoot his 
needs in what you propose to sell him, he thinks you're 
a dub and is fully justified if he feels insulted and per- 
haps turns you down altogether. 


BRUCE CROWELL 
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There is no more logic and order to the average sales 


presentation than there is to the contents of your 


waste basket. 


This is one important reason why 


many companies are falling so far short of getting 


anywhere near the potential amount of business they 
want—and should be enjoying. 


Jig Saw Sales 
Presentations vs. the 


Planned Sales Talk 


BY JOHN ALLEN MURPHY 


SITUATION that marketing 
consultants are running into all 
the time is the lack of an or- 
ganized sales presentation. In 
fact, very few manufacturers are pre- 
senting their story in an organized 
form. This is hard to understand 
when we consider that the systematic, 
carefully thought out presentation is 
the most effective method of telling a 
sales story. What is more singular, 
we find a decided prejudice against 
such presentations in many quarters. 

The ‘‘canned”’ sales talk is probably 
responsible for this feeling. Many 
confuse “canned” talks with the sys- 
tematic presentation. However, there 
is a vast difference between these two 
methods of selling. There are only a 
comparatively few places where the 
“canned” talk can be used success- 
fully. Practically every manufacturer 
can employ an organized sales presen- 
tation advantageously. 

By a ‘‘canned” solicitation we usual- 
ly mean a memorized talk. The trou- 
ble with it is that it has to be de- 
livered as a whole. It hangs together 
like a chain. If you take out a few 
links here and there, there is left only 
a confused mass of pieces. If a sales- 
man with a “canned” talk is imter- 
rupted, he is often thrown off the 
track. Unless he is allowed to tell his 
story through from the beginning to 
the end, he is generally quite ineffec- 
tive. 

Of course, there is a place for the 
canned presentation. It is ideally 
suited to the sale of some things. 
There are many salesmen who are con- 
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sistent producers who can sell in no 
other way. Anyway, we all use canned 
methods to a certain extent. Any story 
that is told over and over again be- 
comes “canned.” 

There are portions of an organized 
sales presentation that are ‘‘canned.” 
Presentations of this kind, however, 
differ from ‘‘canned’’ selling talks in- 
asmuch as they are vastly more elastic. 
They are adapted to any situation that 
may arise in the course of the sale. 
The salesman with the canned spiel 
seldom encounters an ideal setting for 
his solicitation. He may have to start 
his story in the middle and there are 
occasions where he may have to tell it 
backwards. 

The salesman with a properly or- 
ganized presentation is prepared for 
these emergencies. He seldom presents 
his story in exactly the same way. A 
lawyer making a plea before a court 
does not use a canned oration. What 
he will say will depend on what his 
opponent and the witness have been 
saying. Likewise, what part of a sales 
story should be sprung on a prospect 
depends on what his attitude is and on 
what objections he brings up. 

The essential thing to incorporate 
in a presentation is any point or fact 
or piece of strategy that will contribute 
toward the consummation of the sale. 
In an examination of any sales force, 
it will usually be found that the 
methods of the good salesmen vary 
tremendously. All of these men may 
be profitable, but they generally get 
their results differently. Invariably, 
however, it will also be discovered that 


all of these men use some vital bit of 
business, some powerful closer or jr. 
resistible argument that lands the sale 
in the bag. 

An organized sales presentation 
must contain this vital element, what. 
ever it is. Up to this point, the salesman 
may be allowed to use the methods 
that he has found best for him indi. 
vidually. But regardless of his per. 
sonal methods, he must somewhere in 
his presentation use the arguments or 
the strategy or the device that experi- 
ence shows must be used to put over 
the sale. 

That explains why sales consultants 
are so frequently successful in raising 
the level of efficiency of a sales or. 
ganization. They find out the secret of 
the accomplishments of the top-notch- 
ers in that organization and then pass 
on that secret to the rest of the crew, 

The physical form of the presenta- 
tion is not important. Indeed, in many 
cases it has no physical form at all. 
The vital touch in the presentation in 
those cases may be wholly intangible. 
It may be contained altogether in the 
mind of the salesman, and can be ex- 


consultant, Mr. Murphy soon 
discovered that the causes of 
sagging sales and profits in 
various companies were often | 
due to similar conditions. We 
asked him, therefore, to write 
some articles discussing these 
common business ailments. The 
first appeared March 1. Here | 
is the second. 


In his work as a marketing | 


pressed only orally. 

Recently I heard Carl Stripe, of In- 
ternationat Combustion Engineering, 
deliver a talk before a sales group at 
the Society of Mechanical Engineers in 
New York. He said that in selling 
mechanical equipment the vital pro- 
cedure for the salesman to follow is 
to win the confidence of the buyer, 
first, in his integrity as a man and, 
second, in his complete knowledge of 
the product he is selling. The process 
of making a sales presentation in this 
field, he said, may stretch over months 
or even years. When negotiations are 
prolonged for such a period, many 
salesmen lose sight of their ultimate 
object—the making of the sale—and 
become hopelessly involved in side 
paths. The skilled salesman, on the 
other hand, Mr. Stripe stated, never 
allows himself to be shunted into 
spurs, but holds the presentation on 
the main track until the contract 1s 
signed. 

Many of the best presentations, on 
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the other hand, are given visually. 
The easel or loose-leaf panel presenta- 
tion has become popular in recent 
years. Handled properly, it is an al- 
most ideal way to sell certain prod- 
ucts. It leads the prospect easily from 
point to point. It develops the sales 
story logically. A skilled salesman does 
not read such a presentation or recite 
from it. Instead he tells the story in 
his own words, using the physical 
resentation merely to hold the pros- 
ect’s attention. 

An outstanding advantage of this 
form of presentation is that it assures 
the delivery of the vital spark or 
“closer” in the story. In an oral pres- 
entation there is always danger that 
this vital element will be left out ac- 
cidentally, if the salesman becomes 
confused or is thrown off his stride by 
too much interruption. But in the 
physical presentation the heart of the 
story is always down in black and 
white, and cannot be overlooked. 

Other visual presentations take the 
form of motion pictures. This is an 
excellent means of interesting a pros- 
pect and of holding him until the last 
word of the story. Its danger is that 
when the picture has been finished and 
the business of closing the sale into 
a signed order has been reached, an 
anti-climax is struck. The prospect 
hates to come down to earth after be- 
ing in the clouds so long. 

Probably the most effective physical 
presentations consist of demonstra- 
tions. Numerous salesmen carry kits, 
tools or samples for making demon- 
strations. In many cases the demon- 
stration, itself, so vividly puts over the 
sales story that after it has been made 
it is an easy matter to sign up the 
prospect without further selling talk. 


One of the most dramatic sales dem- 
onstrations I know of is put on every 
six weeks by Walter Kidde & Company, 
manufacturers of Lux systems and 
portable extinguishers. This concern 
has proving grounds at Bloomfield, 
New Jersey. Periodically at this place 
a demonstration is staged to prove the 
effectiveness of Kidde fire extinguish- 
ers against a burning building, a flam- 
ing motorboat, a blazing tank truck, 
and many other kinds of fires. One 
of the vital elements in this company’s 
selling is to get prospects to attend a 
demonstration. This is a principal ob- 
ject of its sales presentations. That 
its salesmen succeed in putting over 
this point is proved by the large at- 
tendance at the demonstrations. 

Most companies are not set up to 
gather the material for their sales 
presentations. They lack the broad, 
outside viewpoint. They are too close 
to their own business, and hence are 
not likely to be familiar with the 
methods used in a large variety of 
other fields. They have no experience 
in interviewing, and it usually requires 
intensive interviewing, throughout the 
company’s trade channels, to dig out 
its best sales story or to find out what 
it is that really sells its merchandise. 

It is a mistake to leave the prepara- 
tion of a sales presentation to sales- 
men. Many concerns try to have their 
salesmen at least gather the data for 
the presentation. But this is seldom a 
success. Salesmen are poor listeners. 
They are accustomed to being aggres- 
sive. They are too prejudiced in favor 
of their product and their house. They 
won't let the person being interviewed 
give them the low-down. If he be- 
comes critical, they offset his criticism 
by launching into a selling talk. 


Let every salesman have some form of 
planned presentation which includes 
any point, fact or piece of strategy 
that will contribute toward the 

consummation of the 
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sale. 


The independent interviewer foliows 
the opposite course. He has to ask 
questions skillfully, but, after he asks 
them, he is content to listen. He lets 
the chips fly where they will. He 
permits the interviewee to get his 
opinion off his chest, regardless of 
how unfavorable it may be to the in- 
vestigator’s client. 

In any event, market surveys, con- 
ducted by professional research or- 
ganizations, are being employed in- 
creasingly to assemble information for 
sales presentations. These studies ac- 
complish a number of things. They 
unearth the true attitude of the market 
toward the product. They find out 
exactly why people buy the product, 
and how and where they use it. They 
discover what competitors are doing, 
and what is the secret of their success. 
They learn how manufacturers of 
similar goods have put over their lines. 


How Unbiased Research Works 


A few concrete examples will clarify 
these general statements. The pro- 
ducer of a metal wished to improve 
his sales presentation. An investiga- 
tion was launched to ascertain what 
qualities the prospective buyers of such 
a metal expected to find in it. The 
study disclosed that in the numerous 
places where the metal might be used 
the worst problem was corrosion. If 
this metal could stand up under the 
acids to which it would be submitted 
in industrial use, there would be a 
mighty market for it. 

So the presentation was built around 
that fact. Specific cases of how the 
metal was being used in scores of in- 
stances, and how it withstood the cor- 
rosive effect of different solutions, 
were detailed in the organized sales 
story. A kit accompanied the presenta- 
tion. This included a small demon- 
strating device, together with samples 
of various materials with which skepti- 
cal buyers could make experiments of 
their own and prove to their satisfac- 
tion that the metal would do all that 
was claimed for it. 

In another case a manufacturer had 
brought out a new piece of equipment 
for use on motor trucks. Tests assured 
him that he had a salable device. But, 
a stranger in the automotive field, he 
did not know how to sell it. Market- 
ing specialists were asked for a plan. 
They found that the first thing to do 
was to convince the truck manufactur- 
ers that there would be a demand for 
the accessory. The best way to do 
this would be to get a few orders from 
large fleet operators. This done, the 
truck companies would list the prod- 
uct in their parts catalog. It seems 
that trucks are bought virtually nude. 

(Continued on page 395) 
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The “Philgas” system of delivering periodically, measuring each customer’s usage, 
and billing him for it monthly is the next thing to city gas service. 


‘Bottled Gas,” with 250,000 Users, 


Attacks Oil and ‘ 


HE bottled gas business—built 

on practically nothing—enters 

1935 as an infant industry that 

has shucked off its diapers and 
grown up as far as short pants. New 
merchandising methods have done the 
trick. Today the industry serves nearly 
250,000 customers. On March 1 it 
adopted a new price policy that gives 
its competitors—electricity, kerosene, 
even wood and coal—a real battle 
“everywhere beyond the gas mains.” 
This is to be its big year. 

At last it has overcome its biggest 
sales obstacle—cost of installation. 
Originally distributors of “bottled gas’’ 
got about $50 as their fee for putting 
in and leasing the tanks, control appa- 
ratus and piping. This, plus about $60 
for a good gas range, ran the first 
cost of “bottled gas” up to more than 
$100. An equally good oil range could 
be had for $50 or $60. Last year the 
installation cost was dropped to 
$36.50. Even then, oil still had the 
edge. 

So, on March 1, this installation- 
lease price was cut to $9.75. The new 
customer can pay nothing down and 
spread the $9.75 plus the price of ap- 
pliances over a long period in monthly 
instalments. This, plus a sliding scale 
of prices for gas, dropping as volume 
rises, gives this new industry a chance 
to sell on an even basis against elec- 
tricity and possibly gasoline. It com- 
petes more nearly with kerosene. And 
while coal and wood are far lower, 
the advantages of cleanliness and con- 
venience—-"‘better than city gas’— 
sometimes aids a bottled gas salesman 
to replace even those old standbys. 

The “practically nothing’ this in- 
dustry sells used to be wasted into thin 
air by oil refineries. Plants processing 
natural gas could only pipe it down 
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‘Juice’”” Anew 


‘Cooking is so easy 


with Pyrofax 


.and costs so little” 


Billboards are “bottled gas’” best adver- 
tising medium 


to feed their own boiler room fires. 
That was before 1925. 

About that time Union Carbide and 
Carbon Company began putting this 
light gas into cylinders, called it ‘“Pyro- 
fax” and sold it to householders for 
stove fuel. Since then other companies 
able to trap about the same kind of 
gas—propane with traces of butane 
and other end products lighter than 
gasoline—felt their way into the busi- 
ness. 

By 1928, when real selling pressure 
started, the industry’s total domestic 
volume was about 1,000,000 gallons. 
In 1933 it reached 16,000,000 gallons ; 
last year, 19,000,000. This year the 
advance should be another 3,000,000 
gallons, prophesies G. G. Oberfeld, 
vice-president of Phillips Petroleum 
Company. 

This same gas is sold for industrial 
and gas manufacturing purposes, its 
volume there having risen from 
400,000 gallons in 1928 to nearly 
25,000,000 gallons last year. It is even 
used experimentally for house heating 
in 30 or 40 Philadelphia homes, in- 
stallation costs now being far above 
the reach of average householders. But 
the principal merchandisihg interest 
in it lies in the domestic field. 

Today the leaders of the business 
aré Union, selling ““Pyrofax” practical- 
ly . everywhere except parts of the 


South; Phillips, distributing “Philgas” 
mainly in New England, up and down 
the Atlantic coast and in Ohio, in- 
diana, Wisconsin and Michigan; Shel! 
Oil Company with “Shellane”; Skelly 
Oil Company with “Skelgas’” throug|)- 
out the Midwest, and finaily Stand. 
ard Oil Company of California which 
offers “Flamo” on the Pacific coast and 
in a few spots eastward. Nearly 300 
other outlets, buying gas from some 
of these producers and from many 
other makers, handle it independently 
on small scales. 

Dependable distribution is vital to 
this business. Union has a two-drum 
plan. The user cuts in the second cyl- 
inder when the first goes empty—and 
reorders with a postcard in his tank 
housing. Dealers everywhere do the 
delivering. 

Phillips has a plan all its own. It 
doesn’t wait for the customer to order 
a tank at a time. Its trucks on regular 
rounds, covering 25-mile areas around 
bulk stations, keep tanks full and 
measure withdrawals. Customers are 
billed monthly for exactly what they 
use—like city metered gas service. 

Other producers distribute by vari- 
ous methods: Through direct dealers; 
through jobbers who rehandle the 
product; even by shipping single cyl- 
inders to distant customers who come 
down to the railroad depot and pay 
cash for it. 

In the case of most companies the 
cylinder is more of a problem than the 
gas. “You can’t deliver gas in a paper 
bag,” they say in the business. Good, 
sound cylinders worth around $10 
each have to be employed. Nearly 
1,000,000 of these are now in service 
all over the nation. They call for a 
heavy investment. Carrying charges eat 
up profits unless refilling is frequent. 


Must Increase Consumption 


One of the industry's problems, 
therefore, is to increase each customer's 
consumption. The sliding scale of 
rates helps do this. But “more ap- 
pliances per customer” have to come 
first—more water heaters, more gas re- 
frigerators, more room heaters, even 
more milk sterilizers and brooders for 
farmers. As it stands, about 25 per 
cent of the customers have either a 
water heater or refrigerator. About 75 
per cent of all customers are in gasless 
small towns. Outskirt suburbs of big 
cities rank next in marketing impor- 
tance. Probably about 10 per cent of 
customers are actual dirt farmers. 

All of the companies have approved 
lists of ranges and other appliances 
that are dependable when equipped for 
this special gas. Union favors Ameri- 
can Stove Company's ‘Magichef” 
ranges. But it doesn’t sell them. Its 
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dealers do. Then the customers are 
billed for them by the company along 
with gas service. Phillips’ own selling 
organization—a manager and from 
three to eight men in each of its 15 
bulk station areas—handles two lines 
of ranges and other appliances and is 
putting extra stress on merchandising 
them this year. Some other companies 
sell appliances through their dealers. 

The sliding scale for gas, reducing 
rates per cylinder or per pound as 
volume rises is the “bottled gas” 
man’s best aid in appliance sales. 
When he tells a customer who is 
spending $6 or $7 a month for cook- 
ing that this cost can go down to about 
$3 if she adds a refrigerator whose 
operation will then cost only $2.50 or 
$3, and a water heater around $3, 
the customer becomes a good pros- 
pect for these appliances. 

The principal competition of bottled 
gas is oil first and electricity second. 
The cost of using bottled gas is about 
twice that of kerosene. But bottled 
gas salesmen can show prospects that 
the greater cost of maintaining and 
replacing an oil stove makes the long- 
time average total cost about the same. 
Gasoline, they can show, costs about 
the same as bottled gas, month by 
month. Electricity, assuming an aver- 
age of 3 cents per kilowatt-hour, costs 
the user at least 25% more, and at a 
higher installation cost. 


A Wide Field, Wide Open 


The new reduction in the gas in- 
stallation cost, plus the sliding scale 
of service prices by the industry's prin- 
cipals—now in its second year—gives 
the bottled gas industry the best chance 
it has ever had to sell more of the 
U. S.’s14,000,000 gasless homes. 

Since bottled gas business is scat- 
tered all over the nation, but always 
outside the thickly populated areas, ad- 
vertising and sales promotion have 
their limitations. The task is to se- 
lect media that reach only the small 
towns, where about 75 per cent of the 
business lies, the suburban outskirts, 
and farms. Billboards have proved of 
high value. Cooking schools are ef- 
fective. Direct mail is heavily used. 
Small-town papers are employed by 
dealers. But doorbell punching brings 
in the business. 

Phillips, on entering a new territory, 
employs local radio, where it is avail- 
able; then falls back on the standard 
media. Union bears down hard on its 
present customers, offering them $10 
each for prospects that can be sold. 

All in all, the bottled gas industry, 
struggling up from obscurity, is be- 
ginning to use good, strong selling 
tactics and approved merchandising 
methods to expand its business. 
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Snapshots 


AUDIO PRODUCTIONS, INC., recalls 
the old days in the parlor with the 
stereopticon slides by bringing out a 
film which gives depth and _perspec- 
tive. It must be viewed through simple 
and cheap spectacles with different col- 
ored lenses. The latter, say Audio 
officers, provide souvenirs with adver- 
tising possibilities. Sample reels of the 
stereoscopic photography with indus- 
trial and commercial subjects are being 
shown to interested manufacturers. 


JEROME B. Gray & Co., Philadel- 
phia ad agents, fix their telephone 
number in the minds of prospects by 
drawing “‘a walnut and two perfect 
thirty-sixes.” The number, as you have 
guessed, is Walnut 3636, and the gals 
have their curves in the right places. 
Motormaker E. L. Cord is reported to 
sign his letters “CORDially yours.” 
For all such happy little word juggler- 
ies we give thanks. Business, solemn 
and deadly serious as it is, needs an 
occasional gleam of sunshine. And, 
incidentally, we'll bet our horse and 
buggy against your apple core that the 
pleasantry is better salesmanship than 
choker-collar formality. 


THERMOID RUBBER, of Trenton, is 
conducting a series of brake schools 
for its salesmen in eight cities from 
San Francisco to Manhattan. Combin- 
ing actual practice in brake relining 
with instruction on new engineering 
developments, the course is obligatory 
for all Thermoid men in the districts. 


ALEMITE CORPORATION wants a 
name for its new lubricant and is offer- 
ing $8,487 in prizes. Nary a box top, 
carton, sales slip or label has to be 
sent in. Entries are made without a 
purchase on a coupon at the bottom 
of the company’s advertisement. 


SEARS, ROEBUCK makes it easy for 
John Bull to leap both the Atlantic 
and Customs duties. Englishmen who 
wish to send gifts to friends and rela- 
tives in this country may consult an 
S,R catalog in London; picking and 
choosing there, the order is delivered 
from one of the S,R houses over here. 


_ NATIONAL Biscuit was pleased to 
announce the end of a vexing tie-up 
in production because of an employes’ 
strike. Instead of a mere proclama- 
tion of resumption, the firm cannily 
turned the good news into selling 
copy. A cheerful housewife in the ad 
declared, “I’m certainly glad to get 
plenty of Uneeda biscuits again.... A 


package gives us more for a nickel than 
any other cracker I can buy.” The 
copy finished with, ““We are again able 
to supply your grocer with plenty... 
to help your family budget go as far 
as possible.” 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER trespasses 
on Walter Winchell’s territory by in- 
forming all and sundry that Mr. and 
Mrs. E. R. Fithian, of Merchantville, 
New Jersey, are “married a year and 
saving for a baby. There'll be a small 
sock hanging on the Fithian tree next 
Christmas. . . . “You can’t afford bak- 
ing failures when heavy expenses stare 
you in the face—I use Royal and make 
sure of success,” says Mrs. Fithian. 
At the moment of slithering to press, 
we have been unable to check on the 
report that Mr. Winchell has been 
hired by Royal to give the tip-off on 
other couples who are bassinet shop- 


ping. 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL busts into 
the newspapers in a big way for the 
first time in several years with a cam- 
paign on Listerine shaving cream and 
Listerine styptic cotton. The two items 
are to be sold together at the regular 
price of the cream alone. Campaign 
will run until June, according to Lam- 
bert & Feasley, Inc., agents. 


FRANK E. FEHLMAN succeeds Leslie 
M. Barton as managing director of 
Major Market Newspapers, Inc., Chi- 
cago. Mr. Barton moves into the vice- 
presidency of O'Mara & Ormsbee, Inc., 
publishers’ representatives. Mr. Fehl- 
man’s former connections include Lord 
& Thomas, Blackett-Sample-Hummert, 
D'Arcy and Erwin, Wasey agencies. 


NATIONAL Boys MAGIKLUBS, INC., 
New York, will promote boys’ wear in 
400 cities. Franchises are granted to 
one department store in each commu- 
nity. Membership in the “Klubs” will 
entitle boys of 6 to 18 to attend free 
magic shows and to receive free in- 
struction by professional magicians. 
Each garment in the line of shirts, 
pajamas, sweaters, suits, overcoats, etc., 
has a secret pocket and a trick for the 
youngsters to perform. Newspapers 
and boys’ magazines will carry the 
presto-change-o campaign. Peck Ad- 
vertising Agency is in charge of dem- 
onstrating how the quickness of the 
hand deceives the eye. 


THE MeTaL ARTs COMPANY, 
Rochester, New York, has leased the 
entire equipment and machinery of the 
Havalite Products Company, and will 
operate the company as a separate di- 
vision under the direction of L. F. 
Heberger, manager. 
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Table II: Passenger Car Sales by Population Groups 

City Population Group Sales 1934 Sales 1933 % Change 
Over 500,000 344,717 303,361 13.5 
100,000-500,000 381,489 334,610 14.0 
50,000-100,000 118,627 94,951 24.9 
30,000-50,000 103,292 80,756 27.7 
20,000-30,000 100,824 74,964 34.6 
10,000-20,000 179,613 138,752 29.4 
Under 10,000 660,995 473,400 39.7 

| 1,888,557 1,493,794 26.4 


Farm Crops 
of 1934 Car 


BY RAY B. 


URING the year 1934, pas- 
senger car sales in the United 
States continued the forward 
movement which started in 
1933 by increasing 26.4% over '33, 
and 72.3% over '32. Of course, these 
percentage gains were not equally dis- 
tributed in all sections of the country, 
as is shown by accompanying Table I. 
It can readily be seen from this table 
that the big gains were made in the 
farm sections of the country. Espe- 
cially is this true of the cotton belt 
in the southern states. The northern 
wheat belt, despite the drought that hit 
that section during the middle of last 
Summer, enjoyed better than double 
the gains made by New England and 
the Middle Atlantic states. The only 
industrial section that came anywhere 
near keeping pace with them was that 
composed of the East North Central 
states. The Mountain states made the 
largest gains of all, while automobile 
sales increases in the Pacific states, al- 
though considerably better than the 
northern and eastern sections of the 
country, were still quite a little below 
the gains made in the farm sections. 


Jump Sale 
“Crops” 


PRESCOTT 


Although this shift to lower-priced 
cars would be only the logical move 
during such a severe depression, there 
is another very important factor work- 
ing which probably would have caused 
such a shift even though no depression 
had occurred and that factor is the tre- 
mendous improvement in riding com- 
fort, acceleration and speed made in 
recent years in lower-priced auto- 
mobiles. Passenger cars selling under 
$850 now have more riding comfort, 
acceleration and speed than _ the 
$1,500 cars of a few years back—and 
cost much less to operate. Of course, 
there will always be a small proportion 
of the buying public who will want 
the high-priced car, and there will also, 
as business improves, be many who 
desire a somewhat larger car than is 
furnished in the low-priced cars. Such 
a move is indicated by the 30% rela- 
tive gain in these cars selling from 
$851 to $1,250. But the depression 
has taught car owners that it is not 


necessary to go to the high-priced car 
for comfort and speed, as very satis. 
factory transportation can be found in 
cars selling under $650—the only real 
difference between these low-priced 
cars and those selling above $850 be- 
ing in the size and furnishings. 

We have seen how gains in passen- 
ger car sales have varied by geographi- 
cal divisions of the country and by 
price-classes. Now it will be interest. 
ing to see, in accompanying Table II, 
in what size communities these cars 
have been sold. 


A Proved Business Barometer 


This table clearly shows that the 
large industrial centers made smaller 
gains than the smaller sections, with 
the communities under 10,000 popula- 
tion making the largest increase. Places 
under 10,000 population virtually con- 
stitute the farm areas, so these figures 
check with the gains shown for the 
farm sections in Table I. Undoubted- 
ly the large amount of farm allotment 
money which was poured into the farm 
sections made these gains in car sales 
possible, whereas in the large indus- 
trial centers too large a proportion of 
the potential buyers are either out of 
work or working only part time for 
automobile men to expect any substan- 
tial sales increases for some time. A 
similar situation may be expected again 
this year, since there are still many 
millions more of allotment money to 
be distributed in the farm sections. 

SALES MANAGEMENT has found, 
after a number of years of experience, 
that general business and purchasing 
power follow car sales very closely. 
Considering the showing the farm sec- 
tions made last year in car sales and 
the millions of allotment money still 
to be paid in these sections, it is per- 
fectly safe to predict larger sales, not 
only of automobiles, but also of other 
products to the farm market, during 
1935. 


While these gains in passenger car 
sales were being made in the past two 
years there was also going on a de- 
cided shift from the higher to the low- 
er price classes, plainly shown in the 
following compilation: 


Percentage Distribution of Passenger Car 
Sales by Price-Class, 1932-33-34 


1934 1933 1932 

Under $650 72.7% 72.3% 64.0% 
$651-$850 16.5 18.7 17.2 
$851-$1250 8.5 6.5 14.3 
Over $1250 2.3 2.5 4.5 


100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 
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1934 
New England 134,094 
Middle Atlantic 387,561 
East N. Central 441,660 
West N. Central 201,380 
South Atlantic 227,521 
East S. Central 95,430 
West S. Central 185,028 
Mountain 62,333 
| Pacific 153,550 
| United States 1,888,557 
| 


Table I: Passenger Car Sales by Geographical Divisions | 


1933 % Change 
117,655 14.0 
353,626 9.6 | 
340,839 29.6 
154,631 30.0 
162,018 40.0 

65,338 46.1 
137,287 34.7 

37,576 66.0 
124,824 23.0 

1,493,794 26.4 
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Wiayvidow boxing 


“NBC Network Aireas,” just published, doesn’t 
spar with shadowy fancies. Showing where and 
how many radio families are reachable through 
NBC, it deals squarely with facts, making avail- 
able for the first time net total figures of potential 
circulation for each NBC network and group. 

It means this to radio advertisers: now there 
is a reasonable and logical measurement of radio 
circulation—conservative potential figures upon 
which to base selling, distribution and merchan- 
dising plans. It is the biggest step forward yet 
taken in establishing factual basic data for radio 
advertisers and, as such, bids fair to become 
radio’s most used reference book. 

One interesting application of “NBC Network 
Aireas”’ figures is in translating listening or popu- 
larity survey percentages (or “ratings”’) into 
actual numbers. In other words, an advertiser 
can take a survey rating of his program based on 
an adequate cross section and, by applying it to 
the potential circulation figures of the NBC Net- 
work he is using, determine how many radio 
families are actually listening to it. 

Agency executives and national advertisers 
may obtain a copy of this book by addressing our 
offices in New York, Chicago or San Francisco. 


NATIONAL BROADCASTING CoO., INC. 


A Radio Corporation of America Subsidiary 


NEW YORK « WASHINGTON + CHICAGO « SAN FRANCISCO 


G. BATCHELLER, presi- 
‘e dent of the Ludlum Steel 
e Company, Watervliet, New 
York, has set an interest- 
ing precedent for other business execu- 
tives by giving his workers—factory, 
office and salesmen—complete in- 
formation about the sales and earnings 
of his—their—company. In fact he 
gave them a complete digest of 1934 
operations before he made his annual 
report to stockholders. 

In every issue of the company house 
organ, “The Ludlum News,” Mr. 
Batcheller talks frankly about the com- 
pany and its progress. In last Septem- 
ber’s issue he said: ‘July and August 
have been a disappointment. For these 
two months we will probably lose 
money. Still, we are optimistic about 
the future... . We are not one of 
the large steel companies and cannot 
trust to riding the swell of business 
conditions up and down as those con- 
ditions vary. We must swim every inch 
of the way. If we collectively keep this 
picture before us, I believe we can take 
advantage of changing conditions for 
your benefit and the stockholders’ bene- 
fit, in terms of employment and reason- 
able profits.”’ 

Then he goes on to show that they 
have some 40 competitors ready to take 
any business they lose because of care- 
lessness, broken promises made on 
shipments, etc., and drives home (with- 
out being preachy or pompous) the 
obligation of the individual employe 
toward the firm for which he works. 


How the Wheels Go Round 


In the March issue, in the hands of 
employes several days before delivery 
of the formal annual report to the 
stockholders, he published the com- 
na results of operations in 1934, il- 
ustrated by a chart which accounted 
for every penny of the sales dollar. 
The report proper was made plain to 
workers by the question and answer 
method, from which the following are 
significant excerpts: 

Question—How is the company do- 
ing ? 

Answer—Better. It appears to us 
that 1932 was the low point of the de- 
pression and that slow but steady im- 
provement is under way. In 1932 our 
total sales amounted to only $2,045,- 
000. In 1933 sales increased to $3,- 
252,000. In 1934 sales amounted to 
$4,709,000, a nice increase over 1933 
and more than double the sales of 
1932. 
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Ludlum Steel Co. Takes Mystery 
Out of Business for Own Employes 


Read the leading article in this 
issue on public relations—then 
read this interesting story of 
the way the president of a 
small steel company is taking 
his employes into his confidence 
about company affairs. Such a 
program makes workers feel 
that they have a definite per- 
sonal responsibility in the busi- 
ness and gives them a sense of 
working toward a definite goal. 


Question—Is the company showing 
a profit? 

Answer—At the present time, yes. 
In 1932 our business was too small to 
let us break even. We lost $475,000. 
In 1933 the increased sales enabled us 
to show a profit before our obligation 
to preferred stockholders amounting 
to $161,000. In 1934 profit before 
payment of dividends on preferred 
stock amounted to $442,348. 

QOuestion—If sales amounted to $4,- 
709,000 and profit amounted to $442,- 
348, where did all of the rest of the 
money go? 

Answer—The cost of making the 
steel sold amounted to $4,080,338. 
This cost covers money paid out for 
materials and supplies, wages, alloys, 
power, fuel, maintenance and repairs, 
administration and selling. Selling 
expense includes the essential services 
of our general sales and order depart- 
ments, of our district sales offices and 
salesmen, of our district agencies and 
their selling forces, traveling expenses, 
advertising, credit losses and _ the 
maintenance of our thirteen district 
warehouses. After deducting these di- 
rect costs amounting to $4,080,338, we 
must also deduct depreciation covering 
the wear and tear, and use of buildings 
and machinery, and we must pay our 
taxes. Local taxes amounted last year 
to $62,423, and depreciation to cover 
wear and tear of equipment, etc., in 
anticipation of replacement, amounted 
to $169,139. This brought the bal- 
ance of earnings down to $397,439, 
but in addition to sales we have some 
other imcome such as interest on money 
in banks, etc. This amounted last 
year to $98,909, bringing the earnings 
up again to $496,348. On this amount 
the Income Tax payable to the Gov- 
ernment is calculated. This tax, 
amounting to $54,000, brings our net 
profit for the year down to $442,348. 

Ouestion—lf, after everything is 
paid for, the company made a profit of 


$442,348, 
go to? 

Answer—The property of the com. 
pany was paid for from money inveg. 
ed by preferred and common stock. 
holders. Our obligation for the money 
of the preferred stockholders, amount. 
ing to about $4,419,000, and repre. 
senting the savings and investments of 
over 700 individuals, carries with it 3 
commitment to pay an annual diyj. 
dend of $6.50 per share. In 1934 the 
company met that obligation. The 
total of the money paid out for divi- 
dends on the preferred stock amount. 
ing to $288,370, left a balance from 
our earnings amounting to $153,978. 

Question—What happened to that 
balance? 

Answer—When the company’s sur. 
plus and earnings permit, the indi- 
viduals, amounting to about 3,000 in 
number, who own our common stock, 
amounting to about 202,000 shares, 
are entitled to receive dividends on 
their investment. The balance of 
$153,978 left from our earnings in 
1934 is not, however, sufficient to 
warrant the payment of a dividend to 
those common stockholders, and is, in 
the opinion of the directors, needed for 
working capital in order to make sure 
that the company can continue to op- 
erate in these uncertain times and to 
pay its bills promptly. No dividend 
has been paid to our common stock. 
holders since July 1, 1930. 

Question—Are the stockholders dis- 
satisfied with their investment? 

Answer—Stockholders, like all the 
rest of us, are human beings and are 
reconciled to the hardships of depres- 
sion times. The owners of our stocks 
have, almost without exception, shown 
great patience and cooperation. 

Question—How do things look for 
1935? 

Answer—The times are still too un- 
certain to justify any statement—even 
a guess. Our business in the first six 
weeks has shown a substantial increase 
as compared with 1934. We hope that 
this will continue. We are not afraid. 
The company is in a strong position 
and we believe that prosperity will re- 
turn to this country—not overnight, 
but slowly and steadily. 


where does that money 


Brazil Nut Campaign Forming 


A 1935 Brazil nut advertising campaign 
is due to start soon, according to N. W. 
Ayer & Son, agency for the account. Eleven 
importers, four brokers and three steamship 
lines, forming the association behind last 
year’s Brazil Nut Advertising Fund, have 
reorganized, decided upon a fixed levy upon 
each 100 pounds of nuts in the shell and 
each 66-pound case of shelled nuts, and will 
soon build an advertising and promotion 
schedule “on a more extensive scale’ than 
that of 1934, which moved the entire ton 
nage imported of that year plus a carry- 
over from the year before. 
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By 131 leading 
sales and adver- 
tising executives 
as among 30 best 
in U. S. for food 


advertisers. 


By 131 leading 
sales and adver- 
tising executives 
as among 5 best 
in the West for 
food advertisers. 


131 of America’s leading sales and advertising executives answering the question in Ross Federal Survey 
for Sales Management (Jan. 15 issue), 167 markets received mention, Spokane Market rating as follows: 


1 Fourth most responsive food market among all 
39 cities of the U. S. of 100,000 to 250,000 pop- 
ulation. 


Spokane ranked 5th most responsive food mar- 
* ket in the entire West—virtually tied with Port- 
land (Ore.) for 4th place. Spokane led 18 cities such 
as Denver, Salt Lake, San Diego, and Sacrame:ito. 
Spokane ranked one of the 30 most responsive 
* markets of all cities in U. S. for food products. 
The 131 sales executives were also asked to give 
* reasons, such as type of cooperation possible to 
obtain from local advertising media. Newspapers 
far outranked all other media and THE SPOKESMAN- 
Review and SpoKANE CHRONICLE were among the 
30 most mentioned newspapers in the U. S., of 
which only six papers were mentioned in the 12 
Far Western States. 


Spokane Market Sales Best in West 
Spokane de -partment store sales gains 1934, 28.1% 
largest of any in the entire West, Spokane, ey 
February gain 24% ABOVE 12th Federal District 
average according to Federal Reserve Bank Report. 
Spokane Market new car sales for 1934 jumped 
95.4% —1three times the percentage gain for other 
Pacific Northwest cities and beating U. S. average 
by even a much greater margin. Sales in all lines 
Spokane Market continuing to speed up. 


THE SPOKESMAN-REVIEW and SPOKANE CHRONICLE'S 
-Polk ) 


provides 91.95% home delivered coverage of the 


combined circulation (85% UNduplicated- 


entire urban market reading Spokane newspapers- 
no supplementary media necessary to secure 30% 
to 60% above U. S. average results 1935. 


100% Dealer Surveys Food and Other Products Forwarded Promptly 
REVIEW-CHRONICLE GENERAL ADVERTISING BUREAU 


Polk says: THE SP ra DOMINANT FARM 
Combined MAGAZINES 
Circulation MORNING- SUNDAY 
85%, The Washington 
UNduplicated No | Farmer 
Cornea! EVE NINGME = The Oregon Farmer 
OVERAGE® The Idaho Farmer 


\ "COVER SPOKANE AND THE SPOKANE COUNTRY LIKE THE SUNSHINE y y 


APRIL 1, 


1935 
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e use business papers fcrfe 


Chents of McCann-Erickson 


eT "y > ICTS True-Bristle Brush Co....... ..Tcoth Brushes Italian Vineyard Co....... Grape Extracts a 
PETROLEUM PRODI rs Zonite Products Co......... Zonite and Zonite Concentrates 
American Bitumuls Co......Emulsified Asphalt Ointment National Biscuit Company.Crackers and Biscui 
Coloni il Beacon Oil Co., Inc....... Petroleum Pacific Coast Borax Co...20-Mule Team Borax 
5 > PUBLIC UTILITY and 20-Mule Tcam Borax Soap Chips 
Fleet Wing Oil Corp.....-- Petroleum Products ; : Pioneer Ice Cream Brands, Inc. (Reid’s Diy 
Humble ( il & Refining Co..Pctroleum Products Associated Tele phone Co., Ltd...Public Utility SION) .esseseees por vecccesevccees Ice Crea 
a, a tena om Petroleum Products Consolidated Gas Co. of Ne w York..... Public The Tivoli-Union Co..... a seeccceee Tivoli Be. a 
Stanavo Specification Board, Inc..Aviation Oil Utility } lower Wines & Spirits Corp.....++. Beveray 
St sal ird Oil Co. of California...... Petroleum Los Angeles Gas & Electric Corp..Public Utility United States Beet Sugar Ass’n....Granulated 
Products Mountain States Tel & Tel. Co. (Directory Sugar 
‘ ans . ) Sections 
tandard Oil Co. (Indiana)......... Petroleum _ Dept.) ee ee .+-Classified Directory th : : : t 
? Produc ts Northwestern Electric Co....... Public eee PUBLISHING 
S dard Oil Co. of Louisiana...... Petroleum Pacific Lighting Corp... ee scesce Public Uti ity : ‘ ‘ : : 
— — ts ; Pacific Power & Light Co...... Public Utility Capper Publications. heard Capper’s Farmer and 
Standard Oil Co. of Nebraska...... Petroleum Portland Gas & Coke Co....... Public Utility = Household Magazine ? 1s t 
Products Santa Maria Gas Co.........-- Public Utility The Curtis Publishing Co........ The Count) l 
oN ) on : nia Ge y ub tility Gentleman 
dard Oil Co. of New Jersey....Petroleum Southern California Gas Co.....Public Utility r ’ i : ‘ 
Stand “we ke ' _ ; : Southern Counties Gas Co....... Public Utility Hearst Enterprises, Inc...New York American 
Standard Oil Co. (Ohio).......... Petroleum Western Pacific Railroad.............: Travel Newspaper Institute of America....Course in 
Py duct Journalism . 
Standard Oil Co. of Pennsylvania. ..Petroleum one si - — on , = : mn : 
Products BANKING AND FINANCE CLOTHING AND FOOTWEAR 
—_ a The Anglo California National Bank of San The B. F. Goodrich Footwear Corp.....Spor! { 
AUTOMOTIVE ye ET Te Te Banking and Peggy Shoes, Galoshes, Miller’s Shuglov, Gumined 
; . The Bank of California, N. A....Banking and Footwear 
ce y > .. Diese orwear . 
Atlas Impe rial Diesel Engine Co..... icsel Investment Service Hood Rubber Products Co., Inc....Canvas an ‘ 
At . Su . ly ¢ Service Station Supplic The International Trust Co. (Denver). Banking Rubber Footwear 
as Supply ©0.....--; hd hd tp y and Trust Service 
Ford Motor Co. (Dealer Advertising)....Ford \ 7 th ‘ . ‘ in: 
‘ facturers t Co....Bank and Trust - . . AIT? : 
Setecnabite 7. gees Trus 3anking TOURIST, COMMUNITY AND 
Fry Products Co., Inc.. Automobile Seat Covers “segs age ; we a . oe i 2 B 
Gilbert & Barker Mfg. Co....Gasoline and Oil The J. K. Mullen Investment Co. (Denver), REAL ESTATE | 
4 . —— . ocks ané tonds 
. Pumps ks. I oo The National City Bank of Cleveland. .Banking Colorado Association ............. Communit 
> — ~~ 00 oMEGCR —" seal The New York Trust Co...Banking and Trust Palos Verdes Estates......ccccecs Real Estat: 
‘we Apparc s 


yervice : Tucson Sunshine Climate Club....Community 
Provident Loan Society of New York..Loans Yosemite Park & Curry Co , 


HOUSEHOLD EQUIPMENT AND ak ae | 
FURNISHINGS GROCERY, BEVERAGE AND FOOD MISCELLANEOUS 


PRODUCTS B. Altman & Company..Fifth Avenue Depart | 
Congoleum-Nairn, Inc., Congoleum Gold Seal . ment Store 
Floor-Coverings and Sealex Linoleum Alaska Packers’ Association...Canned Salmon American Fork & Hoe Co.......... gricu'tura 
Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc...Paint and Varnish Baker Wines & Spirits Corp.....Chevron d’O» Hand Implements, Steel Golf ‘Sihaft 
W. P. Fuller & Co....ccces Paint and Varnish Orange Sautern PS ee OO. ae -Paper Preducts 
Gilbert & Barker Mfg. Co......... Oil Burners Beech-Nut Packing Co.....Beech-Nut Products Asphalt Institute (Pacific Coast Division)..... 
Perfection Stove Co...Oil Stoves, Burners and and Confections Asphalt 
Refrigerators ton Ami Company, The............ Bon Ami The Barrett Co.. Roofing & Tarvia Road Materia 
Eg Th A ee “S.0.S.” Cleaner Borden Co. of California, Ltd.....\/ilk and Ice Boeing Airplane Co. and Subsidiary Con 
Cream DEE... dae ba pede veee we ces even ndned At riation 
 Subsid Farm Products Co., Inc., and Eastern Cedar Hill Formulae Co.......Stanley’s Crow 
a mo . mn nu IEEE nae Fluid Milk Repellent 
DRUGGIST SUNDRIES AND TOILET California Almond Growers Exchange. Almonds Dictaphone Sales Corp............. Dictaphone 
GOODS California Lima Bean Growers Ass’n..Seaside Douglas Fir Plywood Manufacturers. .Douglas 
California Limas Fir Plywood 
I he Anne tte’s Perfect Cleanser Co....Annette’s California Packing Corp......Del Monte Food Leabrication Corp, ..6. 20600: Standix Cartridge 
ct Cleanser Products Lubrication 
M 1. Bre itenbach Co....Gude’s Pepto-Mangan California Walnut Growers Ass’n....Diamond James McCutcheon & Co......... Fifth Avenuc 
Chesebrough Mfg. Co.......- Vaseline Products Brand Weal!nuts Department Store 
Forhan Co., Inc..Forhan’s Tooth Paste, Tooth Canners League of California (Asparagus Sec ON ES are Eveglasses 
Powder and Antiseptic SE satéthie keaedbaed ou Canned Asparagus United Aircraft Corp. and Subsidiary Com 
Larvex Corp...Larvex Moth Preventing Agent Te ee oe ee Croft Ale EERE ee ee eee rer er Aviation 
vo Pee New-Skin Dairy Delivery Co., Inc...Milk and Ice Cream United States Tobacco Co...... Dill’s Best and 
Stanco, Incorporated....... Nujol, Mistol, Flit, Davis Bros. Drug Co... Old Melody Wines, etc. Model Smoking Tobaccos 
Dagactt & Ramsdell (Beauty Preparations) General Brewing Corp........... Bottled Bee» Victaulic Co. of America......... Pipe Joints 


This is the tenth of a series of studies dealing § 
with the function and use of business papers, 
made by the editors of Sales. Management and 
sponsored by these leading publications ——_-. 


rte than ()% of our accounts 


’T rade and technical publications play an impor- 
tant part in rounding out the media lists of more than 
80% of the accounts handled by this organization. 
The wholesaler, retailer, plant manager, purchasing 
agent—prof essional man and technician—all are impor- 
tant links in the chain from manufacturing plant to 
ultimate consumer. Each must be approached—and 
sold in his own language. The better business publica- 
tions in appropriate fields provide an efficient, econom- 
ical means for meeting these key men on their own 
ground. For this reason carefully selected business 
papers perform a definite service that cannot be dupll- 
cated by publications edited solely for the general 
consuming public.” 


Mr. McCann is president of an advertising 
agency important in its field for 30 years. It 
is international, with nine offices in the United 
States, four in Canada, three in Europe. It pro- 
vides complete facilities for every form of 
advertising. Thus his mature judgment of the 


: (BX! President 
high value of business papers is without bias. 


McCANN-ERICKSON, INc., Advertising 
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A thorough threshing over of individual perplexities takes time. 


But it’s worth it to this, or any company, because hidden weak- 
nesses, petty mistakes and slips in selling tactics are revealed 
With the credit manager sitting in, analysis is doubly effective. 


We Iron Out Salesmen’s Troubles 
In 4-Hour Private Conferences 


Based on an interview by Mandus Bridston with 


EC. WALLING 
Sales Manager, Ballou & Wright, 
Seattle, Washington 


Y a series of man-to-man talks 
between sales manager, credit 
manager and salesman, Ballou 
& Wright, automotive supply 

jobbers of Seattle, are increasing their 
volume and individualizing selling tac- 
tics. 

“That sales management is not a 
matter of directing a group of men, 
but of learning the strength and weak- 
ness of each, is obvious,” says E. C. 
Walling, B & W_ sales manager. 
“Through our plan, now in its third 
successful year, I am able to find out 
the myriad variable factors affecting 
each of our representatives and their 
customers. 

“At the first of the year, each of our 
salesmen goes into a private confer- 
ence with the management. J. F. Mul- 
len, our credit manager, is an impor- 
tant member of this conference. A list 
of every customer in the representa- 
tive’s territory, the annual sales for the 
current and two previous years, and the 
number of calls made on the customers 
during the year is laid on the confer- 
ence table. We go over it with a fine- 
tooth comb. What's the matter with 
Client A? Fifty-two calls on Client B; 
only ten calls on Client C. How come? 
Why? And again, why? 


Checking Salesmen’s Alibis 


“When a salesman gets into a tight 
spot he often hedges, ‘Oh, that cus- 
tomer is no good. He's a dead beat.’ 
Mr. Mullen is on hand to check up. 
Frequently the salesman is mistaken 
about the credit standing of a cus- 
tomer. Mullen knows the client in 
question is paying his bills to a com- 
petitive house. Often a place of busi- 
ness that was formerly N. G. has been 
put under new management, and the 
salesman knows nothing of the change. 
He is passing up an opportunity be- 
cause he takes something for granted. 

“It is surprising what we learn from 
these heart-to-heart talks. Petty quar- 
rels with customers about religion, 
lodge affiliations and other inconse- 
— things are freely confessed by 
the salesman when he realizes that he 
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isn’t there to be panned, but to be en- 
couraged and to be helped along con- 
structive lines. 

“I recall one of our men in par- 
ticular, a splendid salesman, but one 
who tended to be high-hat. Not only 
did he exact deference from his cli- 
ents, but he was afflicted with ‘big- 
dealitis.. The small order was be- 
neath his dignity. It is rare that we 
get hard-boiled at these conferences. 
In this instance, however, I was moved 
to ask, ‘Just who are you to decide 
what customers you prefer? If you 
don’t like his eyes or —_ forget 
them. But get the order.’ Then we 
proceeded to tell him how much busi- 
ness we were getting from just such 
customers in other territories. The fig- 
ure was an eye-opener to him. In 
checking up, I find that his volume has 
since jumped 35%, and that it is com- 
ing from customers whom he had for- 
merly passed by as beneath his dig- 
nity. 


New Perspective, More Sales 


“Another of our star salesmen was 
cracking under the strain of difficult 
times. I had noticed his glum face for 
a long time. On the morning after 
our analysis of his particular terri- 
tory and individual problems he came 
to the office whistling. And he has 
been whistling ever since. This is not 
because we had injected pepper and 
vinegar into his blood, but because the 
sales analysis showed him there was 
a lot of business in his area which ig- 
norance, indifference and a dozen other 
blinders had hidden. ‘Just never 
thought of it in that light . . . It never 
occurred to me to call on that firm . . 

I realize now his business is as good as 
another's, even though he is a crab,’ 
were some of his confessions. 

“In these meetings we go over every 
customer, try to learn all about him. 
A prodigious task? Yes, four and five 
hours with each salesman. Often we 
have to make a trip out into the terri- 
tory to do this work. Yet it pays. Four 
hours of frank, full discussion with 
a salesman tell us many things we 


never knew before. His domestic life 
his financial worries, his business and 
social relations are thoroughly thrashed 
out. With a friendly and sympat etic 
hand we aid him to mend broken 
fences that might otherwise become ir. 
reparable. 

“Ofttimes we discover a good man 
in the wrong territory. Some men do 
best in small towns where rough and 
tumble informality is the rule. Cer. 
tain communities need low-pressure 
men; others high-pressure. The plug- 
ger will often succeed in a territory 
where a more brilliant man will fail, 
because of strictly local conditions 
and the predominating types of cus. 
tomers. 

“The stories, alibis, that salesmen 
inadvertently tell us at these private 
sessions give a 
clear picture of 
the territory as 
seen through the 
salesmen’s eyes, 
whether or not 
they realize their 
significance. This 
often enables us 
to switch men in 
territories with 
most gratifying 
results, instead of 
letting a good 
man go because 
he is a_ misfit 
among the customers in a certain com- 
munity. 

“Another gratifying result of our 
personal conferences is that the men 
receive fresh enthusiasm and the will 
to do because of their firmer grasp of 
their territory as a whole. They learn 
the importance of a detailed analysis of 
each customer and the territory col- 
lectively. They learn to keep on the 
lookout for accounts that they might 
otherwise pass by. They take nothing 
for granted.” 

Summing up, Mr. Walling believes 
that the system employed by Ballou & 
Wright gives the management maxi- 
mum information about the salesman 
and his customers. It reveals prospects 
and possibilities that neither the man- 
agement nor salesman realized existed. 
It has impressed the men with the fact 
that merchandise is not sold until the 
purchase price is in the bank. “Our 
men have become better credit men, 
and hence better salesmen.” 

It shows representatives how thcy 
can plan their efforts and supervise 
their territories by giving the intimate 
attention necessary. Finally, the pre- 
gtam has improved the morale, the 
esprit de corps, of the selling forc: 
And that is most important when mo: 
salesmen must work twice as hard fo 
half the income of the boom times. 


E. C. Walling 
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N the past fifteen years, the people of New York have 
bought more than 153,000,000 worth of our product. How much have they 
bought of yours? * If you let our product introduce yours to our customers, 


more of them will become your customers * A newspaper which sells itseif 


220 East Forty-second Street, New York 
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The Oklahoman & Times 
get dealer support that 
increases advertising re- 
sults in their columns. 
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Prospect-Customer Record Gives 


Washer Firm More Sales Time 


HEN should a salesman 

call to make a demonstra- 

tion? What model should 

he take with him? The 
answers to these and other questions 
about a prospect when he is still in the 
prospect stage, compiled in a card in- 
dex sales control system, are one of 
the reasons why the Ben Franklin 
Electric Company, Seattle, is the larg- 
est Haag washer dealer in the United 
States. 

The clerk in charge of the com- 
pany’s sales desk is trained to be more 
concerned with the when and what 
of every sales situation than with the 
who. Therefore, the prospect card lists 
/his name and address third, after the 
more vital when and what. 

It also differs from the garden 
variety of prospect card in that it 
'tabulates information as a guide to fu- 
ture advertising. Each prospect is 
| definitely traced to some source— 
'window display, floor exhibit, tele- 
phone canvas, repair department, 
newspaper advertisement (precisely 
which one), a friend or old customer. 
Whatever the cause that brought Mr. 
Prospect into the store is set down 
'for future reference. In determining 
| promotional budgets, expenditures can 
‘be thus allocated according to the 
sources of business. 


Ready for Trouble-shooting 


A “word photograph” of the pros- 


| pect is created by having the sales desk 


list the following data, furnished by 
the salesman after his demonstration: 
The number in the family; the general 
financial condition of the household; 
occupation of head of family; special 
prejudices involved; competition in- 
volved; who has the actual “‘say-so” 
on purchases. Further data include 
the stating of quotations made by the 
salesman; the merchandise suggested ; 
the terms offered; the trade-in allow- 
ance offered, if any. 

This word photograph is found to 
be particularly valuable when a deal 
“hangs fire,” and sales management 
must be applied, such as turning the 
prospect over to another salesman, 
recommending a different type of 
equipment, etc. A word photograph 
enables the sales manager to “see’’ each 
prospect and to decide on_ trouble- 
shooting procedure accordingly. 

A Ben Franklin prospect card is 
completed in only two ways: By no- 
tation of a signed contract or notation 
of a salesman’s “‘excuse for not clos- 


ing.” Rarely does a good prospect re 
main merely that, for the company 
heads believe if a No. 1 salesman can't 
get the contract, a No. 2 or No. 3 
should be sent out. 

It is important that sales manage. 
ment interest in a prospect does not 
cease as soon as he becomes a customer, 
as is usually the case. Coincident with 
the signing of a Ben Franklin contract, 
a customer card is made out. In addi- 
tion to the customary name, address 
and telephone of the customer, this 
record shows the down payment; sales 
tax; amount and date of next payment; 
time required to pay out the contract 
and any other pertinent financial de- 
tails. 


Credit Data Also on Card 


Also, the card gives trade-in in- 
formation; whether new or old cus- 
tomer; what the next sale is likely to 
be, and when; description of the ma- 
chine delivered; description of 
premium delivered, if any; check as 
to whether credit papers are in order. 
All of these data give the management 
a concise check on the way the sale was 
handled. If, for example, a repos- 
session is necessary, untangling does 
not have to depend on verbal state- 
ments and memory. 

Completing the card record are no- 
tations of the time taken to write up 
a sale, “a check on whether the office 
routine is geared to the rate of selling. 
This notes the time, by day and hour, 
of when the sale was turned in by a 
salesman; accepted as a sale; merchan- 
dise delivered; trade-in accepted and 
registered, and by whom; billing made 
and by whom; and the final time when 
it reached the sales manager’s desk. 

R. B. Condon, president of the Ben 
Franklin Company, is a firm believer 
in the brand of sales management that 
keeps in touch with each prospect and 
customer to the end that salesmen may 
devote more time to actual selling, less 
time to clerical routine. 


Apologies to Inland Mfg. Co. 


In SM for March 1, a picture of the 
Eject-O-Cube ice tray was shown and 
Doehler Die Casting Company was credited 
as the maker. This is incorrect, says H. 
C. Berkeley, sales manager of the Inland 
Manufacturing Company, Dayton. ‘‘With- 
out undertaking to discredit Doehler in the 
slightest,” he points out, “We purchase the 
die castings from them, treat them and as- 
semble the tray in our plant. We fur- 
nished Doehler with the designs from which 
the tray is made. Credit properly should 
be given to us.” 
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MYSTERY...SOLVED! 


Strange figures kept popping up—here, there and everywhere across the map. Behind the 


scenes in radio, they turned up without regard for the ‘official’ counts of set ownership. 


MYSTERY IN SAN DIEGO—Two summers ago, Station KGB listened incredulously to 

a visitor who brought a tip. The visitor: Dr. Broom of San Diego University. The tip: “9 out 

of 10 San Diego homes now have radios.” (His students had just finished a city-wide survey.) 
7 


But where had they come from? ‘Official’ counts stopped at 7 out of 10 homes. 90 % radio own- 


ership? Impossible. So, KGB put its tongue in its cheek—and Dr. Broom’s figures in a deep file. 


MYSTERY FROM PORTLAND (Ore.) TO WORCESTER (Mass.) — The R. L. Polk 


Co. made house-to-house surveys of every big city in America. Seattle, back in Summer-1932, 
showed 76% radio ownership. (‘Official’ figures said 60.) When Polk came to Hartford and 
Bridgeport the figures showed 79% ownership. (65 was ‘official.’) And back across the con- 


tinent, the mystery deepened—in cities as far apart as Portland, Ore. and Worcester, Mass. 


MYSTERY...SOLVED! What else to do but cut through the mystery? Not in a scattering 


of map-points, but in complete cross-section of the country. In all sizes of cities. And on farms. 


Columbia put Dr. Daniel Starch on the job. Told him not to stop until he finished—even if 


it took 100,000 house-to-house calls to do it. 


He didn’t stop. And he made 125,000 interviews — by far the biggest ‘sample’ of its kind. 


In 321 communities from coast to coast, he uncovered the biggest, most factual story in radio. 
And solved a mystery! 


The complete story is told in the CBS booklet: LOST & FOUND. How 2% million “hidden” 
radio homes were found by Dr. Starch. And a net total of 21,455,799 radio homes in the U. S. 


(January 1,1935)—analysed by income levels and size of community. 


ia 


COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYSTEM 


485 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK * 410 N. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO \CBS/ 


Exide Boosts Its Battery Sales by 
Helping Dealers Sell Other Items 


ORE dealers—who really sell 
batteries—that’s what every 
battery manufacturer wants. 
Last year the Electric 

Storage Battery Company set out to 
get them. It succeeded. It added 25% 
to its total dealer list; made 1,500 of 
them high-power, ‘Sure-Start,’’ es- 
pecially-equipped, authorized dealers; 
raised ‘Exide’ battery volume at least 
1S%. 

That was fine; but the company is 
just getting started, says R. L. Sommer- 
ville, manager of Exide’s automotive 
replacement sales. 

Its new dealer-getting campaign car- 
ries over into this year. It hopes to 
run its 1,500 “Sure-Start’’ dealers up 
to 8,000 by July, and back them with 
strong national consumer advertising. 
Of course it expects further to increase 
its grand total of all types of outlets. 
New products are forthcoming. Al- 
ready the company has boosted its 
business paper 1935 schedule 200%. 
Exide believes it is ‘going to town.” 

Before the company started its new 
dealer campaign last year it worked 
out many problems on dealer relations. 

You can’t expect dealers to sell more 
batteries for you unless you show them 
how; unless you help them sell other 
products too; unless you help them 
build up their own service business. 


An Altruistic Program 


To do these things Exide devised its 
“3-§ Plan’ of dealers, “Sure Start 
Service,” a name that grew out of the 
company’s automotive slogan: ‘When 
it’s an Exide—YOU START.” 

At the outset, of course, it had a 
good product, nationally advertised, 
and carrying the standard jobber and 
dealer margins. But it offered dealers 
more than that. 

To help them sell—not only bat- 
teries that Exide makes, but cables, 
spark plugs, grease, oil and other mer- 
chandise that it does not make, plus 
the dealer's own service—it developed 
for them two important pieces of sell- 
ing equipment, which it sells to them 
at low cost. 

One is a ‘service kit” carrying on 
both sides a merchandising help in the 
form of a blow-up of the familiar 
hydrometer bulb. This explains the 
battery’s readings at a glance to the 
non-technical car owner. It shows him 
that an “unsafe’’ reading means an- 
other check on his battery and leads 
directly to the use of the other piece 
of sales building equipment—Exide’s 
battery tester. 
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This tester is the real business 
builder. It not only spots trouble in 
a battery if any exists, it also predicts 
battery failures before they occur—does 
it with readings that the customer can 
see and understand. This naturally 
leads to new battery spot sales that 
otherwise might be made by somebody 
else after a battery had completely 
fizzled out, giving the owner unneces- 
sary grief on some cold morning. 

Further, the tester shows car trou- 
bles that are causing an undue load on 
the battery. If a battery has been suf- 
fering, yet is still in good condition, 
the cause may be defective spark plugs, 
poor ignition, faulty cables. Maybe 
the generator charging rate is wrong. 
Possibly it is the wrong grade of 
grease or bad oil. Or it may be hard- 
firing gasoline. 

The tester leads the service man 
from one thing to another, while his 
customer looks on, until he finds the 
real difficulty. That done, merchan- 


dise sales may result. 


Good beer, good grub 
and good nature help 
make Exide’s hundreds 
of dealer meetings in- 
teresting. In such a 
setting the “3-S Plan” 
of better selling goes 
over big. 


Exide salesman shows 
dealer how he can 
make the new battery 
tester sell batteries— 
and other merchandise 
and service too. It 
“talks” convincingly 
to motorists, its read- 
ings are so simple and 
clear. 


At the very least, the dealer is en. 
abled to render the motorist a service 
that builds good will. An average 
customer is worth $163 a year to a 
dealer. So good will is valuable. 

The ‘"3-S Plan” also provides dealers 
with a series of direct mailing picces 
and with other sales-building helps, 
all tying in with Exide advertising. 

Naturally not all outlets accept the 
whole plan, buy the equipment and 
become full-fledged “Sure-Start’”’ deal- 
ers. But telling them about it from 
coast to coast has made many of the 
existing dealers better salesmen, has 
built up the 25% increase in the total 
list, and has given Exide somethiig 
live and distinctive to offer them. 


Plan Presented Dramatically 


Telling the trade about it was an 
herculean job. To do it Exide, work- 
ing mainly through its jobbers, held 
dealer meetings everywhere. 

Of course it has put on dealer sales 
meetings for years; but this campaign 
is its biggest. In 1933, 235 sessions 
with 204 whotesalers cooperating at- 
tracted only 16,965 dealers. To spring 
the ‘3-S Plan,” however, 311 meetings 
arranged through 237 wholesalers 
reached 28,421 men—an increase of 
68% in coverage. And the promotion 
is expanding for 1935. 

The wholesaler provides the place, 
plus good hearty beer and thick-plate 
grub, plus some kind of entertainment 
—always above reproach. 

Exide furnishes gaily colored decora- 
tions erected by a traveling crew and, 
most important, the one-hour presenta- 
tion of the “3-S Plan’’—a carefully 
written speech in dealer language, 
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You Must Thaur the Falls 
to Get the Powt/u 


In the great industries and professions covered by 
Chilton Publications, there is a tremendous available sell- 
ing force for you. Your advertising in these leading 
publications will “thaw the falls.” 


CHILTON PUBLICATIONS 


Provide the Power 


When you wish to reach the fields listed 
below, there is no more efficient and 
economical avenue of approach than 
through Chilton Publications. 


They Blanket the Following Fields: 


In their respective fields they have the 
confidence of their readers - - whose 
buying power, under way, can be of 
tremendous value to you. 


Metals and ; Dry Goods and Exports Warehousing 
Machinery Department Stores Jeweley Ricesiebiitedit 
Hardware Shoes, Leather 
Automotive and Hosiery Optical Toys and Bicycles 
CHILTON COMPANY 
(INCORPORATED) 
PHILADELPHIA — NEW YORK 


Address 
CHILTON PUBLICATIONS 


as Follows: 


The Iron Age 
Hardware Age 


Dry Goods Economist 


Dry Goods Economist Directories 


The Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone 


Distribution & Warehousing* 


The Optical Journal & 
Review of Optometry 


Boot and Shoe Recorder 


239 West 39th Street 
New York City 


Automobile Trade Journal 


Commercial Car Journal 


The Spectator 


Automotive Industries 


Chilton Automotive 
Buyer’s Guide 


Chestnut & 56th Streets 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Toy World & Bicycle World 
742 Market St. 


San Francisco, Calif. 


Where-to-Buy in Chicago 
300 W. Adams St. 
Chicago, IIl. 


The American Automobile* 
(Overseas Edition) 


El Automovil Americano* 
Ingenieria Internacional* 


El Farmaceutico* 


330 W. 42nd Street 
New York City 


*Associated Ownership 
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driven home dramatically with a slide 
sound film in three parts. 
One part pictures the advertising and 


promotion backing which Exide gives , 


dealers. The second details the plan 
itself. The third shows dealers ex- 
actly how to use the plan on customers 
—depicting common, everyday selling 
situations and what to do and say in 
every one of them. 

Meeting dates are carefully arranged 
to avoid collision with local distrac- 
tions. That detail was impressed upon 
every wholesaler long in advance. Each 
traveling Exide crew, with its complete 
outfit in an automobile and trailer, 
works fast on close schedules, some- 
times covering four or five widely scat- 
tered points m a week. 

“To give this presentation the great- 
est possible power,” Sales Manager 
Sommerville tells SM, ‘‘we use a stand- 
ard piece of speaker’s copy and the 
slide sound film. We've found that 
this always pays. It tightens up our 
selling story and makes sure it is uni- 
form everywhere. 

“The slide sound film method of 
dramatizing it adds lots of interest, 
costs us comparatively little and can be 
cut and changed up to the last minute 
before the campaign starts, thus giving 
us a chance to work in our very latest 
stuff. This helps when new product 
production schedules run down close 
to the date we can begin selling. 

“The cost of this presentation, in- 
cluding the film preparation, decora- 
tions, advance mailing pieces and other 
incidentals, but excluding space adver- 
tising and our salesmen’s traveling ex- 
penses, last year averaged 11 cents per 
dealer who attended. This was 114 
cents less than our 1933 show. 7 

“The big basic idea behind the 3-S 
Plan is to show dealers they can make 
more money by intelligently selling 
good batteries than they can by han- 
dling cheap stuff. We show them how. 
We back up our ‘Sure-Start’ authorized 
dealers with special support—and ex- 
pect to do a big national job of it as 
soon as the country is more completely 
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total sales, and of the remaining 84 
only 2 showed any sales increases. 
“A stack of testimonials on Sure- 
Starts has come in. Here’s one from 
a dealer out in the sticks—he shows 
a 36% increase in recharges the first 
month—-212% increase in oil sales, 


This 


cables and kindred accessories. 
one says—'our customers like it—so 


do we. Others say—'27% more rx 
tails sales-—'our battery department 
has come to life’—‘our customers hav. 
more confidence’—'my battery business 
is up 80%’—'we were hard to sell but 
now we are sold hard.’ And so it 
goes. We think our 3-S Plan is yeast 
ing in good style.” 


§.R.O. Sign for Conservador 


Fairbanks-Morse Home Appliances, 
Chicago, announces in national magazines 
that “every refrigerator we can make in 
1935 is already sold” to “our distributors 
This, as far as we know, is a sales record 
without duplication in the entire history of 


Inc., 


refrigeration.” The company’s new model, 
the “Conservador,” with an inner door lined 
with shelves which hold the most fre 


quently used items and keeps the cold ait 
in when the outer door is opened, has been 
on the market only a short time. An ad- 
vertising campaign to back up the local 
dealers will continue. 


Grape-Nuts Uses “Dizzy”’ Dean 
in Comic Strip Campaign 


Dizzy Dean replaces Admiral Byrd 
as Grape-Nuts’ chief salesman for 
1935, according to Frank Smith, 
Grape-Nuts sales and advertising man- 
ager for General Foods. 

Reverting to newspapers after 15 
months on the air, Grape-Nuts is using 
a series of cartoon strips featuring the 
adventures of the redoubtable Dizzy, 
on and off the diamond, in a nine 
months’ campaign just launched. Copy 
runs in metropolitan comic sections, 
farm publications, and small city week- 
lies. It began in late March. 


A premium deal supplements the 
publication advertisements. A total of 
37 different premiums for boys and 
girls will be offered for varying num- 
bers of Grape-Nuts package tops. 
Prizes are available to all members of 
the ‘Dizzy Dean Winners Club.” One 
package top entitles boys and girls to 
membership, a Dizzy Dean member- 
ship insignia, and a copy of the club 
manual, “Win With Dizzy Dean.” 
The manual gives pitching instructions, 
describes premiums, and gives details 
of the premium offer. 


ee ia Fn cuts loose with his } saoane ball 


General Foods puts Grape -Nuts back into newspapers, after more than a year on the 


air, using “Dizzy” 


Dean comic strips like this beginning in late March. 
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HE USED TO TELL HIS SALESMEN 


“Load em up good, then they /1 
AVE 7 SELL” 


| for American 
business, that short-sighted game 
called “Load ’em and leave ’em” 
isn’t played much any more. Both 
manufacturer and retailer are grad- 
ually learning it’s one game no- 


body wins. 


Today, the salesmanager’s job is 
to get goods into homes, not just 
into distribution. To see that each 
link in the merchandising chain— 
the product, the package, the dis- 
play, the basic marketing plan— 
is conceived to make the only sale 
that counts: the /ast one—the one 
to the consumer. 


Naturally, believing in that kind 
of salesmanship, you are tapping 
every source of information, ideas, 
experience. Have you ever thought 
of finding out what help the Amer- 
ican Can Company might give? 
Few companies have had more 
reason to study the merchandising 


of packaged goods. 


We do not know what your prob- 
lem is—or that we can help you 
solve it. But we think it likely that 
in our broad and varied expe- 
rience there should be something 
of value to you. Why not drop a 
line to our Sales Promotion De- 
partment, AmericanCanCompany, 
230 Park Avenue? We should be 
glad to talk things over with you 


and contribute what we can. 
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Why does American Can Company concern itself with 
problems of retail merchandising? 


Our reasons are the same as yours. We cannot sell more packages 
than you sell for us—you cannot sell more than the consumer 
buys. The consumer is our common goal. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


230 Park Avenue, New York 


Talking Points 


BROWN & WILLIAMSON TOBACCO 
advises Oklahoma smokers to roll their 
own, with its Bugler and Target mak- 
in’s, and “save that cigarette tax’’ of 
three cents which the state has just 
slapped on tailor-made fags. Rolling 
machines and two packs at special 
prices are offered by both brands. 


BLUE Pate Foops, INc., salad 
dressings and ingredients, installs 
“Blue Plate Pantries” in groceries to 
display the products all together. This 
unusual guarantee backs up the line: 


“If you are not entirely satisfied your 
grocer is authorized to repay cost of 
the Blue Plate food, plus the cost of 
the other materials in the dish.” 


It won't be long before kids who 
pouted and yelped at spinach will be 
an extinct species. “Ray! No more 
spinach,” chortles a roly-poly young- 
ster im a current announcement, 
‘“KINDER-GRUEL will give me all the 
iron I need.” Besides, it comes in 
“colorful kindergarten ABC boxes, a 
valuable psychological aid in interest- 
ing children in their cereal.” The 
cereal, product of Kinder Mills, Lock- 
port, Illinois, “is now enriched with 
colloidal iron—the anti-anemia discov- 


Building Fires Under Sales 


Only editorial keenness in a magazine can 
bring normal reader interest to the sharp focus 
of burning intensity. Shrewd advertisers, 
seeing Mill & Factory set new circulation 
records in 1934, recognizing outstanding edi- 
torial leadership, are building fires under 
sales with this sharply focused reader interest. 


MILL® FACTORY 


A CONOVER-MAST PUBLICATION 


205 E. 42nd St., New York City 
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333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
(B-3103) 


ery . . . by actual test from two to 
three times more popular with childrer, 
than all other hot cereals.” Can’t you 
see CREAM OF WHEAT’S makers turn 
ing purple around the gills at the las: 
sentence ? 


Ivory SNOW, “in a new giant-size 
package, is so fine it goes through a 
flour-sifter. That's why it dissolves 
the moment it touches even lukewarm 
water.” Full page newspaper space is 
thundering forth the merits of the big 
package and the soap that “eliminates 
stocking runs from ‘soap spots’ formed 
by slow-dissolving flat flakes.” 


OUR CHILL-CHARGERS KNOW THEIE 
SPIAAwWEess 


Even teetotalers long for tall glasses. . . 


W. T. WAGNER’s SONS COMPANY, 
Cincinnati, make ginger ale and other 
“genial mixers.” They also make 
readers’ throats as dry as lime-kilns 
when they declare, “Our chill-chargers 
know their spizzness. Some of the 
laziest mixers make the loudest spizz 
when you pry the cap off . . . exhaust 
themselves with one noisy gasp. But 
it’s linger-longer liveliness you want in 
a drink. The crisp, tingling bubbliness 
that comes from chill-charging. . . . 
Bouncy, buoyant bubbles are tucked 
into all Wagner Genial Mixers slowly 
at low temperatures.” No matter how 
parched the throats, that copy promises 
a full quenching. 


PENNSYLVANIA DRUG COMPANY, 
New York, vows “To meet our cus- 
tomers’ convenience we carry more 
items than any druggist ever dreamed 
of. Yet we expect any day to be asked 
for a yatd of baling wire or even a 
Shetland pony. And if we are, we'll 
manage somehow to provide them.” 
Since the PDC is a chain, it obviously 
wouldn’t blink at a request for tire 
chains. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 
flags the attention with a headline, 
‘Aladdin doesn’t live here any more.” 
Continuing, “He had but to rub his 
lamp and his wishes were fulfilled. . . . 
But who today would live in one of 
his palaces? No plumbing, no refrig- 
erator, no cars in his garage. . . . No 
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garage. .+. None of Aladdin’s sort of 
magic today, but there is something 
akin to magic that puts within reach 
of any average family modern com- 
forts that would have seemed like 
miraculous treasures to Aladdin. . . 
Time payment financing.” Then the 
copy outlines how CCC can help “in- 
dustry also on a mammoth scale . . . in 
financing needed purchases of capital 
goods, and to modernize : ol 
A sound idea, ably expressed. 


Advertisers find that a bit of langni- 
appe is an excellent good will builder. 
Fut hands out a moth bag for storing 
clothes with each quart can of insecti- 
cide. . . . TUBIZE CHATILLON provides 
a two or three-initial monogram for 
underwear, with the hope that most of 
the monograms will be affixed to its 
Chardonize yarn panties and scanties. 
. . » NORWICH PHARMACAL supplies 
druggists with a “child health chart” 
with early signs and symptoms of com- 
municable diseases. “It does not ‘at- 
tempt to give directions for treatment, 
and recommends no specific products.” 
These are only samples plucked from 
the stream of current advertising. Evi- 
dently that extra service or gift pays. 


The BALTIMORE & OHIO railroad is 
making capital out of the capitol. 
Since it is ‘‘the only railroad between 
the East and West passing directly 
through Washington,” a magazine and 
newspaper campaign is endeavoring to 
supply the urge to visit the Potomac 
metropolis. A coupon in the ads 
brings an album of Washington views; 
copy talks about historic shrines old 
and new; and a slogan is careful to 
insist that the B & O is the road to 
Washington. 


Omnichrome Process 
to Supply Color Plates 
and Films in One Day 


A new process making possible the 
photography of moving objects with 
the same speed as news exposures, and 
with one negative in natural colors, is 
being marketed by the Omnichrome 
Corporation, New York. Photo-en- 
gtaving, offset and gravure color sep- 
aration costs will be lowered by at 
least one-third, according to company 
officials. Newspapers, particularly, are 
interested in the invention. 

Less than four hours are required 
from the time the exposure is made 
to the delivery of the transparencies to 
the engraver for plates. Thus news- 
papers with color presses can run news 
pictures on the same day that the 
photographer snaps them. 

Hans Von Fraunhofer is directing 
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head of the corporation; and W. E. 
MacKee, formerly sales manager of 
Ross Federal Service, is vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales. The patented 
process was worked out in ten years 
of experiment by Dr. Joseph Friedman, 
photographic chemist, and a staff of 
assistants. 

With the Omnichrome method, 
states Mr. MacKee, the quality of the 
negatives is so improved that engravers 
will be able to cut re-etching and fin- 
ishing time considerably; and to ob- 
tain accurate register because, as only 
one original negative is required, it is 
impossible to vary registration. For 
gravure, the positives are made from 
the original negative, already separated 


for color, with the screen added during 
the making of the transparencies. 

Developed originally for motion pic- 
tures in color, that branch of photog- 
raphy will be an important element in 
the Omnichrome marketing program. 
Equipment is being installed in the 
company’s laboratories for the produc- 
tion of movies in color, With the 
process, newsreels may be shown on 
theatre screens the same day they are 
shot. 

In making color slide films and 
photographic paper prints, the Omni- 
chrome process will also effect great 
savings in time and expense, for direct 
color photography has heretofore been 
a delicate and costly process. 


Se NTT 
- of Every Dollar 
| Spent in Omaha 


is Spent by World-Herald readers! 


A careful check among leading Omaha merchants shows that 92% 
of their sales volume is to World-Herald readers. 

That’s easy to understand—because, for every 100 families in 
Omaha, there are 96 World-Heralds sold in Omaha, every day. Many 
of the remaining 4% read no newspaper—and do little purchasing. 

This means that in Omaha you can DO THE JOB at a reduced 


cost! 
tage of this fact. 


Most General, Retail and Classified advertisers take advan- 
For years, they have used more advertising line- 


age, at a higher rate, in the World-Herald than in the 2nd paper. 


Write for full facts. 


(Total Circulation, February, 1935, Daily 127,417, Sunday 125,320) 


Omaha 
C@lorld-Heral 


IN CIRCULATION 
IN ADVERTISING 


IN NEWS 


IN OMAHA FOR OVER 25 YEARS 
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. Are inquiries 


2. 


>. 


7. 


8. 


9. 


Look at Your Company Through 
an Outsider’s Eyes 


(Continued from page 363) 


. How promptly are they filled? 


3. How many complaints do you get 


on the filling of orders? 


. Do you have any follow-up to see 


if customers are satisfied? 

. Do you have any method which 
teaches customers to get maximum 
value out of your product or serv- 
ice? 


. What per cent of your orders are 


from old customers? 


. How many of the same customers 


do you have now that you had at 
this time last year? 


. Five years ago? 
. What percentage of your customers 


was sent you by those who had 
dealt with you before? 


. Are all employes in positions where 


inquiries are apt to be received 
able to answer them adequately? 


. Do you have any means of check- 


ing up on how they are answered? 
given the same 
prompt attention they would get if 
they were orders? 


h. Collections 
¥ 


To how many accounts do you have 
to send collection letters each 
month ? 

How many accounts do you turn 
down for poor credit each month? 
Get out the file of your collection 
letters for the past six months. Put 
yourself in the customer's place and 
read your letters. 

How many make you swear? 

How many leave you fighting mad? 
To how many do you say, “Well, 
that’s pretty decent of them”? 
How many of the accounts that 
you've had to send a collection let- 
ter to a year ago are still with you? 
How many that have received sev- 
eral collection letters? 

How many that you have threat- 
ened to sue? 

Why did they drop out—couldn’t 
pay and went broke, or—? 

Read over your letters asking new 
accounts for further credit infor- 
mation. 

Do they make you feel as if your 
company were saying, “I think 
you're a crook but I want to prove 
it,” or do they make you say, ‘“That’s 
a reasonable enough request.” 

Read over the letters you sent to 
those whose credit wasn’t good 
enough to risk. 

Would you say, “I'll be damned if 
I ever do business with that bunch 
of—,” or “As soon as I can meet 
their credit requirements I'd like to 
do business with them.’’ 

If your credit and collection work 
is carried on over the telephone or 
personally, the same questions hold 
good, 


i. Sales 


What are your salesmen trying to 
sell, the product or satisfaction to 
the user? 

Is the customer a human being to 
your salesmen or only an order? 
Do your salesmen make systematic 
efforts to educate the customer to 
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get the utmost out of your product 
or service? 


. What do your salesmen know about 


your company, its aims and ideals? 


. Are they trained to attempt to edu- 


cate the customer in regard to the 


company ? 
6. How many cases 
have you had in the past year? 


7. How many customers did you lose 


as a result? 


of over-selling 


Check These While 
You’re About It 


Sates MANAGEMENT'S annual Sur- 
vey of Spending Power will be 
published next week, April 10. It 
will answer thousands of questions 
about markets—states, counties, 
cities. As for example— 

1. What’s the purchasing power 
of the average U. S. A. citizen? 
. . . In what state is it highest? ... 
What city,? 

2. What county absorbed the 
largest number of new passenger 
cars in "34... what county had 
the biggest percentage increase? 

3. What are the five ranking 
states in per capita retail sales? 

4. What is the fourth largest mar- 
ket in Massachusetts for food prod- 
ucts? 

5. What sections and states are 
making the most rapid recovery 


from depression depths? 

Answers 
other questions are given in the 
Survey of Spending Power. 


to these and 81,695 
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. How many cases of 


. How many cases 


over-selling 
have there been that you didn’t 
know about at the time? 

Does the small customer get as 
much courtesy and good treatment 
as the large customer? 


. Do you realize that to your cus- 


tomers and prospects your salesmen 
are the company? 

have you had 
where your salesmen wouldn't sell 
because the customer had no need 
for the product or service? 


. How many customers did you lose 


this past year? 


. Do you know why each was lost? 


C. Employe Policy 


a. Direct Effect on Employe Morale, In- 
direct Effect on Public 
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Are your offices, plants, stores well 
lighted, well ventilated, clean? 


. Would you work there? 


Are rest rooms clean, comfortable? 


. Would you use them? 
. Do the employes have a decent, 


clean and inexpensive place to eat? 


. How many times have you eaten 


there? 


. Do you have any pension plan? 


8. Do you have any sickness or accj. 


dent relief plan? 


- Do you have any medical super. 


vision for your employes? 


. Does the company ever look into 


home conditions of employes? 


-. Do you have any savings or in. 


surance plans for employes? 


. Could you live on the lowest wage 


you pay? 


. How do your wages compare with 


those paid by other companies ip 
the same line? 


- When did you give the last in. 


crease? 


. Who got it? 
. Why? 
- When did you last promote a man 


up from the lowest rank of work? 


. Who got the last promotion? 

. Why? 

. When? 

. How many men have been brought 


into good jobs in your business from 
the outside in the last five years? 


. Weren't there any men in the com- 


pany capable of handling the job? 


. Why? 
. What systematic training or oppor- 


tunities for training to fit employes 
for better jobs do you have? 


. What is the nickname employes 


have for you? 


. For other executives? 
. For their immediate bosses? 
- How many employes do you know 


by name? 


. How many do you speak to each 


day? 


. How about your other executives? 
- How many employes not on the 


level immediately below you have 
come into your office to talk things 
over in the past year? 


. How many into the offices of your 


other executives? 


- Do you hold meetings of employes 


and executives to talk things over? 


. How often? 
. Do you encourage employes’ criti- 


cisms, suggestions? 


. Do you ever act on them? 
. Are they discussed with employes? 
. Did you ever have an employe out- 


ing or dinner? 


. Did you go? 
- Do you encourage employe partici- 


pation in baseball or other sports? 


. Do you encourage group competi- 


tion on company jobs? 


. Do you have any awards for ef- 


ficiency ? 


. Do you allow employes to buy stock 


in company? 


b. Direct Effect on Public 
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How much do you think the aver- 
age employe knows about the busi- 
ness as a whole? Stop him in the 
hall or plant and question him. See 
if he knows anything about the 
~ ema outside of his immediate 
job. 


. Have you ever given employes any 


information on general 
matters ? 


company 


. How? 
. How much? 
. How many of your employes know 


why your price or rate is what it is? 


. How much training has been given 


your salesmen on general company 
matters, or don’t they need it? 


. How much training in courtesy and 


general handling of customers have 
your employes been given? 
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D. Financial Policy 


1. How many criticisms of price or 
rates did you get last year? 


" >. How essential a service or product 

ia. are you supplying? 

3, What per cent of your gross goes 
i to stockholders or owners? 

Be 4. What per cent to employes? 

5. What per cent into executive sala- 
th ries? 
™ 6. What per cent back into the busi- 
, ness? 

” 7. What per cent to surplus? 

8. What is your highest executive 

salary? 

9. Can you justify all of the above 
an figures ? 

? 10. Would you have any objection to 
publishing any or all of the above 
figures in the newspapers? 

11. Why, because it’s nobody's busi- 
nt ness or because the figures look too 
m high? 

12. Have you ever tried reducing your 
™ price? 

? 13. What was the result? 


14. Who owns your stock or business? 

15. Has anybody ever lost money by 
investing it in your business? 

16. How much? 

17. Will they ever get their money 
back? 

18. What safeguards have you set up 
for the benefit of those who have 
money invested in your business? 

19. How much do you tell your stock- 
holders about your business? 

20. Do you look on them as a neces- 
, sary evil or as people to whom you 
owe something? 

21. Have you ever tried a definite plan 
of educating your stockholders? 

22. What is the attitude of your stock- 
holders to the company: Passive? 
Active for? Antagonistic? 

23. Have you paid dividends through 
the depression? 

24. If not, do your stockholders know 
why not? 

25. How many of your stockholders do 
you know? 

26. How often do you see them? 

27. How about your executives? 

28. Do you ever try to meet the stock- 
holders outside of the annual meet- 
ing or have representatives of the 
company meet them? 


E. Outside Public 


a. Opinions of Company as Reflected by 
Those in Direct Contact With It 

1. How many of your customers do 

you know personally ? 

2. What do you think they tell others 
about their dealings with your com- 
pany ? 

. Have you ever tried to find out? 
4. What do you think your employes 
tell others about your company? 

5. What do they know to tell? 
6. What do your stockholders tell 
their friends about your company? 
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7. Have you ever tried to find out? 

8. What impression does your man- 
agement give to friends and people 
they meet? 

9. How much do they know about the 
company ? 


10. What is their attitude? 


b. Advertising & Publicity 
1. What type of advertising do you 
run? Sales? Institutional? Both? 
2. Read all the advertising you have 
done in the past year. 
3. What impression does it leave with 
you? 
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4. What kind of a company does it 
sound like? 

5. Do they give your company indi- 
viduality ? 

6. What point receives the most em- 
phasis—price, quality, service, or 
what ? 

7. List the various things you have 
told the public about your company 
in the past year. 

8. List methods (if any) of telling 
them. 

9. Do you or any of the executives 
talk before groups either in your 
same line of business or outside 
of it? 

10. What do they talk about? 

11. What other means do you have 
of telling your story to the public? 

12. List them and then list what each 
tells. 

13. Read over all the newspaper men- 
tions your company has received in 
the past year. 


14. What do they say for you? 
15. What do they say against you? 
16. How many of each type are there? 


c. Appearance of Grounds and Buildings 

1. Are your buildings, offices, plant, 
grounds, neat, clean? 

2. Do they look kept up? 

. Do people ever point them out with 

pride to visitors? 

4. Are they open for the public's in- 
spection ? 

5. Do you encourage public visits? 

6. How many visited your plant last 
year? 

7. Are the reception rooms of your 
executive offices attractive? 

8. Do you check up on appearance of 
offices, plant, etc. ? 

9. What impression do your branch 
offices, stores, etc., give? 

10. What do your trucks and cars look 
like? 

11. Are they distinctive in any way? 
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@ Lost sales—lost profits—hide away in 
long reports, stacks of papers, desk 
drawers, pages of figures. When you SEE 
—you SELL—you PROFIT. 


@ That’s why Acme—World’s Largest 
Exclusive Manufacturer of VISIBLE 
RECORDS—means so much right now 
to every sales manager. For Acme sifts 
out all the selling facts that count, and 
flashes them to you at-a-glance. You 
save time—multiply in power. You fol- 
low every salesman with your eyes— 
know how many calls he made, how 
many of your lines he pushed, how many 
new customers, how many re-orders. 


You see what salesmen, what dealers are 
doing the best selling job on each item, 
and how they can apply the same suc- 
cessful methods to increase sales of your 
other items. 


@ Acme Visible Records keep the whole 
sales picture constantly before you. A 
sales manager had only 43% dealer cov- 
erage in his home town—Acme Visible 
Records helped him get 97% coverage. 
A district manager found one store in a 
chain of 14 selling more than all the 
others together on one item. Acme 
showed him the picture—now every store 
in the chain features and sells this item. 


FREE—”“7 WAYS TO PUSH UP PROFITS IN 1935” 


It is amazing how Acme Visible Records open up markets—increase sales. Every sales man- 
ager needs Acme. To help you check up in your department, Acme has prepared a folder 
—‘“7 Ways to Push Up Profits in 1935.’’ Points out the seven most important places 
to look for increased profits this year. Free on request. Write for it now. Use the coupon. 


ACME 


CARD SYSTEM COMPANY 


1 South Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 


Clip this coupon to your business letter head and mail 


| ACME CARD SYSTEM COMPANY 

1 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
| FREE—Send me the following: 

0 “7 Ways to Push Up Profits in 1935” 
| 0 48-page book telling how to make Acme Visible 

Records sift out management facts and in- 

l crease profits. SM 3-15-85 
| PS 555 0:2 ddd eeele ewe es vaek sete eee 
© IN sos od na cieunak deck aban eee 
I 
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The Warmth Of Our Welcome 


is unbounded—old-fashioned, home- 
like hospitality—delightfully furn- 
ished sunny outside rooms,each with 
bath. Plus the convenience —every 
worthwhile activity in New York at 
your door—the shops and depart- 
ment stores, the theatres and great 
movie palaces; near the subways, 
railroads and ferries—a bus ter- 
minal in the building. Daily rates: 


Single $2.50-$4; Double $3.50-$5. 


OUR RESTAURANT 


isjustly popular for its meals prepared 
in true Southern style by women 
cooks. Breakfast 25¢, Luncheon from 
50c-65c, Dinner 85c- $1.25. 


HOTEL DIXIE 


42nd-43rd STS., JUST WEST OF B’WAY 
NEW YORK 


Pep up your salesmen! 
Step up your sales! 


HOW TO sRUN 
BETTER 
SALES CONTESTS 


By M. Zenn Kaufman 


What's the secret of a good sales con- 
test? 

At last here’s the answer—in a book 
that gives the real ‘“low-down’’ on suc- 
cessful contests. It will tell you how to 
plan one that’s a sure-fire hit—that will 
put new enthusiasm into your salesmen, 
new profits on your books. The latest 
and best ideas for contests of all kinds— 
for manufacturers, wholesalers, retailers. 
The author has been contest consultant 
to many large corporations, and in pre- 
paring this book made a survey of 700 
companies, 

A Practical Endorsement! 
The American Gas Association is so im- 
pressed with this book that it is dis- 
tributing 800 copies to local dealers of 
Electrolux in order, through selling con- 
tests, to make new record sales for gas 
refrigeration. 


Free Examination Offer 8.M. 
HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 East 33rd St., New York, N. Y. 
Please send me a copy of HOW TO RUN BETTER 
SALES CONTESTS. (Price $3.50.) 
(} I agree to remit $3.50 (plus delivery charges) within 
ten days of receipt of book or to return book. 
( I enclose my check for $3.50 (publisher to pay de- 
livery charges.) 


[) Please send C.0.D. (plus small collection charge 
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This ‘Ideal Salesman” Supplies 
a Yardstick to Measure Others 


BY J. E. INGRAM 


General Paint Manager, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


WAS called on a few days ago 
by a.man, who, to my way of 
thinking, typifies the modern 
salesman; at least he represented 
my conception of a successful post- 


| depression salesman. 


Let me point out some of his char- 
acteristics. 

First, he called up ahead and made 
his appointment. He wanted to be 
sure his man was in and would see 
him before wasting time on a futile 
call. When he showed up, he was 
five minutes ahead of the time set. 
Second, his poise was perfect. He 
was sure of himself, his house and 
his product. There was no gushing, 
or embarrassment, or excitement on 
his part when he made himself and 
the object of his call known. 

Third, he knew his line and talk- 
ed with authority in a calm but earn- 
est manner. He offered no cigars, 
told no jokes, made no inquiry about 
my health, habits, or hobbies. He 
was there for one thing only and that 
one thing was to interest my company 
in this proposition. 


Piques the Prospect’s Interest 


He did not expect to close the deal 
on his first call. He came to acquaint 
me with the fact that he had some- 
thing which he felt would benefit us. 
Having registered that thought, he 
proceeded to arouse my curiosity 
about the details. Instead of ‘‘shoot- 
ing the works” he gave me just 
enough of the details to make me 
curious to know all about his proposi- 
tion. 

I gained the impression that the 
deal he had in his mind was too im- 
portant to force a decision at once. 
He wanted to give me a chance to 
think it over. He accomplished just 
what he expected to accomplish on 
his initial call. 

I was interested in his proposition. 
I was curious to know all the details 
which he so skillfully withheld. I 
am going to give it careful and seri- 
ous consideration. I do believe that 
his proposition is worthy of such con- 
sideration. I am going to see him when 
he calls again, which he is sure to do, 
though he made no appointment for a 
later visit. 

Having done what he expected to 


do, he retired from the room as grace- 
fully as he had entered. No smiling 
and gushing good-bye. He thanked 
me for the mterview, gave me his card 
and an attractive piece of literature, 
and was gone. 

As sure as I am writing these 
words, that fellow will be back inside 
of thirty days; he will ask for an ap- 
pointment and get it; he will “give me 
the works,” and more than likely will 
go away with a good contract. 

To my way of thinking, modern 
salesmanship—and by that I mean 
successful selling in our time—is a 
matter of getting down to business. 
The boisterous “fuss and feathers’: 
the noisy mouthing of blustery noth- 
ings; the jovial smirk and smile; the 
black cigar and the shady story—all 
these things have no place in success- 
ful salesmanship today. 

A definite knowledge of the line; 
a sure confidence in the integrity and 
good will of the house; earnestness 
and sincerity; a deep flowing en- 
thusiasm born of pride in one’s pro- 
fession and products—all these things 
establish the very foundations of suc- 
cessful selling today. 

Any salesman who does not possess 
these essential traits should seek to ac- 
quire them, for it is only in their pos- 
session and intelligent use that the 
golden fruits of success can be gath- 
ered. 


Motorstoker to Cash Chips 


in “‘Poker’’ Sales Contest 


There is cash for every salesman in 
the current sales contest of Motorstoker 
Corporation of New York. This 
manufacturer of automatic coal burn- 
ing furnaces puts its March 15-April 
30 contest on a poker basis. It issues 
chips for sales—a 50-cent white chip 
for each $100 sale up to $1,000 total; 
a 75-cent red chip for each $100 sale 
from $1,001 to $2,500: a $1 blue 
chip for each $100 from $2,501 to 
$5,000 and a purple $2.50 chip for 
each $100 over $5,001. Every com- 
peting salesman had to register before 
March 15. The corporation cashes the 
chips at the end of the contest and 
hopes to spend $1,500 in doing so. 
But it warns: “We reserve the right 
to cancel all applications where there 
is an attempt to pool sales.” 
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Sales Management’s Sectional Index of General Business 
(By Geographical Census Divisions. Monthly Average 1923-25 = 100) 


BY RAY BB FRESCOT T 


(The state of business expressed in terms of percentage approach toward the ‘“‘normal” aver- 


age of the years 1923-1925. 


The horizontal bar represents normal. 


The designation of dis- 


tricts follows the standard breakdown used by the Bureau of Census. The index numbers used, 
as determined by Ray B. Prescott, are a weighted composite of bank debits and retail sales.) 


e- UNITED STATES: General business made a gain of 11.7% over January and a 24.6% gain over February, 1934. All sections of the 
country have made gains from 8.8% in the West North Central to 15.5% in the West South Central states. The industrial sections seem 
4 to be getting under way along with the farm sections. Automobile sales for the first two months of this year are running about 2 to 1 
od ahead of the same period of 1934. Early reports for March indicate that they are continuing at the same pace in March. The pent-up buying 
-d in the U. S. is strong enough to go a long way towards putting this country on a profitable basis, if it is only given half a chance. 
{ 
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This is a 32.8% gain 
over February, 1934. 


Jig-Saw Sales Talks vs. 


Planned Presentations 
(Continued from page 371) 


The dealer sells the buyer the special 
equipment he wants on his truck sepa- 
rately. This selling is done from the 
manufacturer’s catalog. Once a piece 
of equipment is listed in these cata- 
logs, its manufacturer can do any ad- 
litional selling or advertising that he 
wishes. 

The field study, in another instance, 
developed the fact that the product 
being investigated was bought largely 
because of the speed with which it 
could be operated. In a highly com- 
petitive field, it happened that this 
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particular product was the speediest 
machine to be had. This gave it a 
tremendous edge. So this fact was 
played up in the sales presentation. 
Installation studies are the basis of 
many presentations. Such studies can 
only be made through thorough field 
analysis, done by competent investiga- 
tors. And what a wealth of data they 
usually dig up! A stainless steel win- 
dow front increased sales 100%. A 
smoke control device cut the cost of 
fuel. A photo-electric cell control re- 
duced accidents in a certain industrial 
operation to the minimum. A new 
kind of cutting tool almost entirely 
eliminated seconds. A mechanically- 
operated cupola-charger cuts a quarter 
off the cost of stoves. Cost reduced! 


Operations speeded up! Waste pre- 
vented! Sales increased! Labor saved! 
Inventories cut down! Expenses cur- 
tailed! Those are the sort of factual 
data the right sort of field investiga- 
tion may be expected to produce for 
the organized sales presentation. With 
this definite, comprehensive informa- 
tion available, the salesman can ap- 
proach his task intelligently. 


Ostberg Joins Colloidal Labs. 


O. Elmer Ostberg, formerly sales and 
advertising manager of The Drug Prod- 
ucts Company, Inc., has joined the Colloidal 
Laboratories of America as manager of the 
pharmaceutical department. The offices of 
the company are at 122 E. 42nd Street, New 
York. 
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Einson Salesmen 


When Morris M. Einson recently turned 
the 33-year-old lithography business of 
Einson-Freeman Company over to a group 
of associates whose average age does not 
exceed that of the company itself, he put 
Salesmanship at the wheel. 

The men who are running Einson-Free- 
man now are salesmen. They have gained 
their positions on the dotted line. They 
have been more concerned with finding 
and fitting ideas and plans to the needs of 
advertisers than with the customary ‘‘execu- 
tive’ routine. They know little about the 
mechanical processes which turn out their 
ideas in the form of finished displays, but 
they know a lot more about the mental 
processes of their prospects, and about mer- 
chandising. 


N. Joseph Leigh, Einson-Freeman’s new 
president, is a salesman and creator of 
ideas first, an executive second. 


N. Joseph Leigh, president of the com- 
pany for four weeks, has been with Einson- 
Freeman for 14 years, and has been con- 
sistently its top salesman for 10. Lawrence 
J. Engel is now executive vice-president ; 
Francis D. Gonda, vice-president and secre- 
tary; Leo Einson, treasurer; and Albert 
Hailparn and William G. Adams, vice-presi- 
dents. Their positions, of course, carry 
larger responsibilities, but are essentially a 
recognition of sales work well done. 

Though Einson-Freeman has 250 em- 
ployes in its big plant over in Long Island 
City, with an annual business now well 
into seven figures, 11 executives and sales- 
men are providing the orders that keep them 
all going. They are all commission men. 
They have long appreciated the stern reali- 
ties, and the opportunities, of commission 
selling. And they have made the most of 
them. That is why, Mr. Leigh explained, 
when the average lithography salesman is 
earning less than $50 a week, the Einson- 
Freeman men earn three times that much. 
That is why when, throughout the metro- 
politan area, there are still about three 
presses waiting for every job, the E-F plant 
is working day and night. It is why the 
business of the company today—though 
not so large as it was in 1931 when E-F 
was supplying 10,000,000. jégssaw puzzles to 
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a hungry world—is still more than four 
times as large as when Mr. Leigh joined 
the company in 1921. 


The jig-saw puzzles, by the way, were 
one of his ideas. He has contributed more 
than his share of ideas to the development 
of the business. But he is interested, not 
in puzzles and games as such, but in mer- 
chandising ideas which build business for 
the advertisers he serves. 

Mr. Leigh works hard and plans care- 
fully. His batting average, for plans ac- 
cepted, is 66%. Like Mr. Engel and the 
other executives, he realizes the value, not 
merely in adding accounts but in making 
his services to a smaller number of ac- 
counts more worth while. The day we were 
in to see him, Mr. Leigh had just received 
word that the “girl with the pearls’ dis- 
play he had created for Kolynos had been 
so enthusiastically received in the export 
markets that they are considering using it 
a second year, and possibly as a sort of 
trade-mark. . . . The Metropolitan Opera 
displays for Listerine; the use of a stereo- 
scope for showing the bristles of Pro-phy- 
lactic toothbrushes in three dimensions, 
were a couple of his recent ideas. 

He is now at work on a new type of re- 
flector display, which gains its effect from 
foil paper... . 

The entire Einson-Freeman sales or- 
ganization, in fact, has won its standing 
largely from creative selling. The com- 
pany now has more than 40 basic patents 
on display and premium ideas. Some of the 
ideas, worked out for displays, have been 
projected by the advertisers into other 
media, to become themes of entire mer- 
chandising programs. The Unguentine 
“flaming girl” was one of these. But 
oftener than not the idea emerges as a joint 
creation, as a result of close cooperation 
of E-F with advertiser and agency. E-F, 
Mr. Leigh said, works closely with the 
agency. Its service “parallels” that of the 
other. They are equally interested in help- 
ing to develop advertising programs that 
work, 


Until Mr. Leigh and Mr. Engel took the 
helm a few weeks ago, the salesmen had 
been entirely on their own. They made 
no reports of whom they saw or how they 
spent their time, and had relatively little 
to do with one another. The only rule 
was, “Produce!” 


They are still on their own. But the 
new chiefs decided that what some of them 
knew might be valuable to others. They 
started to hold Monday night meetings of 
executives and salesmen. (All but one of 
the E-F directors is a salesman.) Four 
meetings have been held and three orders 
already have been signed as a direct result 
of them. 


“The meetings are not to praise accom- 
plishments,”’ Mr. Leigh pointed out, “but 
to throw the spotlight on shortcomings. 
We want to find out why certain orders 
failed to materialize. We want to give 
each man the benefit of the experience and 
knowledge of all, and to find ways of ap- 
plying what we know will sell to spots 
where we have not yet applied it. 


“There is always that immediate prob- 


lem of, what the hell is Brown to do when 
he calls at the Jones Company tomorrow 
morning. 

“If Brown does not already know, we 
try to tell him. 


“One man had a Parisian perfume prob- 
lem on his hands. Another had been to 
France. Said the latter, “Why not do the 
Flower Mart in the Madelaine.’ We did 
You could almost smell those flowers. They 
were pregnant with essence. 

“We also learn that no good idea is ever 
dead. One of us had prepared a trick 
map of the world to be used as a premium 
for a certain advertiser. That was a year 
ago. The agency and the company execu- 
tives liked it. But the president of the 
company became ill, and advertising plans 
had to wait on him. By the time he was 
well, it was too late for that company to 
use that idea. 


“The other night one of our men was 
looking for just such an idea, for another 
prospect. He had not even heard that it 
was already ‘in the house’ till the other 
mentioned it. The salesman on that ac- 
count got a $400 commission from the 
other’s idea. But it’s better he gets it than 
no one. And it all means business for 
Einson-Freeman.”’ 

The salesmen who have become execu- 
tives are not going to sit back in their 
chairs and keep the others hustling, Mr. 
Leigh emphasized. ‘We are going to set 
the pace. It will be a faster pace. We 
want the lower bracket men to work as 
well as the major producers are now. And 
we intend to keep ahead of them. 


“We think our kind of service is needed. 
The advertiser has a job to do. We want 
to develop the kind of men who can do 
that job for him. Einson-Freeman’s dis- 
play business in January and February was 
30% higher than the monthly average of 
last year. We believe it will be even bet- 
ter than that before this year is through.” 


One of E-F’s most successful jobs. The 
girl is only lithographed cardboard but 
the pearls are real, three-dimensional 


beads. 
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Small Advertisers Coming Back 


National Advertising Records figures 
show that dollar billing in the March 
magazines was up 13.5% from last year, 
but the number of advertisements increased 
from 8,280 to 10,355, or a gain of 25%. 
During most of the depression years the 
mortality rate of the small-space advertisers 
was greater than the decrease in total space. 


Zoty Starts New 
Woman’s Magazine 


The Woman Today, a new 25-cent maga- 
zine, made its bow last week. In a bulletin 
to wholesalers Ed Zoty, former circulation 
chief of Macfadden, and publisher of the 
new magazine, says it is priced at 25 cents 
“so that you wholesalers can make a good 
margin of profit, and so that we, if we 
sell enough of them, can make money with- 
out depending primarily on a big advertis- 
ing revenue to make it pay.” The pro- 
spectus says that the personal and entertain- 
ment angle will dominate every page. .. . 
Julia Shawell is editor, Dorothy Higgins, 
beauty editor, and Dewitt Rae, advertising 
manager. 


Honolulu Star-Bulletin 


Pioneers in Special Edition 

Fay King Watts, advertising manager of 
the Star-Bulletin, has developed a new 
technique for handling advertising in spe- 
cial issues. When the paper decided to 
issue a special section featuring the open- 
ing of the Haleakula Road on the island of 
Maui, she decided, since the special objec- 
tive was ‘selling’ the island, that it could 
best be accomplished with pictorial pages. 
Instead of soliciting advertisements from in- 
dividual firms she sold 44 of them on the 
idea of paying a pro-rata share of six solid 
pages of Maui pictures. Each page was 
labeled ‘‘Adv.”’ at the bottom, and on the 
last page of the section the list of sponsors 
was printed. 


McCann-Erickson Exhibits Its 


Sales Promotion Service 

A current display on the seventh floor 
of 285 Madison Avenue, New York, il- 
lustrates the complete sales promotion serv- 
ice which McCann-Erickson, Inc., has been 
rendering various of its clients during the 
past two years. ‘The display shows what 
this advertising agency does for a client in 
the way of sales counsel (including sales 
training manuals, portfolios, contest plans, 
convention cooperation and field research), 
direct-mail in all its phases, and point of 
sale promotion (counter cards, window 
trims, packages, booklets, etc.). 

Howard Korman, manager of the new 
sales promotion department, says he be- 
lieves McCann-Erickson is the first major 
agency to go into all sales promotion activi- 
ties on a large scale under one group of 
workers offering clients complete coordi- 
nated sales promotion plans instead of 
merely providing them with spasmodic 
bursts of direct-mail, booklets, counter 
cards, and the like. This organized sales 
promotion is intended to knit activities of 
sales departments and dealers so closely into 
a campaign that the fullest effect of adver- 
tising is gained clear down to the actual 
contact with consumers. 


Publication Notes 

Catherine McNelis, publisher of Tower 
magazines, was named as one of the twenty- 
five most important business women in the 
country, in a vote taken among male busi- 
ness executives by the Bureau of Economic 
Research of L. Bamberger & Company. 
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Barron Collier announces the appoint- 
ment of Guy Bolté as advertising director 
of Street Railways Advertising Company, 
and Alfred L. Freden as advertising man- 
ager in charge of sales of the Collier Serv- 
ice Corporation, ... The Gannett News- 
papers had a 1934 net profit of $1,011,053 
against $770,893 the previous year. .. . 
Time has opened a Philadelphia office in 
the Girard Trust Building under the man- 
agement of Brooks Hering. . Chester 
B. Fox has returned to the Hearst organiza- 
tion as advertising manager of the New 
York Sunday American. ... Rube Mark- 
ward is now western sales manager of the 
Criterion Advertising Company. 


Camp Field Now Has 


Magazine 

A new magazine, Camping World, is 
out this month under the direction of L. 
Noel Booth, editor, and Lee Robinson, 
business manager. It has a guaranteed 
sworn circulation of 5,000 copies among 
directors, owners and executives of private, 
institutional and adult camps. 


Agency News 

Carl U. Fauster has resigned from the 
advertising department of the Owens-Illinois 
Glass Company to become manager of media 
at the United States Advertising Corpora- 
tion... . Sidney J. Hamilton, Jr., former- 
ly with Outdoor Advertising, Inc., is with 
Fletcher & Ellis, Inc., as am account execu- 
tive. . . . Allen Rood of the Fuller & 
Smith & Ross Cleveland office has been 
elected president of the Cleveland chapter 
of the American Marketing Society. 


Royal Uses “Touch Control” 


to Sell Portable Typewriters 

“Touch control” is relied upon by 
Royal Typewriter Company to stimu- 
late the sales of its new portable ma- 
chine, introduced to the market during 
March. This device, operated by a 
lever on the front of the portable, ad- 
justs each machine’s tension to suit the 
user. It was mounted on Royal stand- 
ard size office machines last July. The 
company announced the portable first 
to dealers in a broadside asking them 
to listen for a March 4 radio broadcast. 
W. A. Metzger, sales manager, stood 
before the ‘‘mike”’ and described the 
new feature to dealers. 

Since most Royal portables are sold 
through dealers, each store is equipped 
with a ‘“Touchmeter,” a counter device 
mounting a single typewriter key 
actuating a small weight that slides up 
and down a scale—for all the world 
like the country-fair “hi-striker’’ which 
strong men belabor with sledge ham- 
mers. A customer can tap the ‘“Touch- 
meter” key a few times, thus averag- 
ing his—or her—touch. From this 
reading the tension control on the 
portable then can be set to fit. 

Royal is using Saturday Evening 
Post, Collier's, Literary Digest and 
Esquire in the general magazine field, 
This Week in Sunday newspapers, and 
a list of school and youth magazines to 
sell portables for home use. 


SALES STIMULATORS 


Prizes are eagerly sought—by men, women 
and children—dealer or consumer. But the 
prize must be attractive, up-to-date and 
useful. West Bend creates and manufac- 
tures a complete line of utensils and gift 
ware for stimulating sales, 


DeLuxe Aluminum Ware 

Designed for healthful cook- 
ing with little or no water. 
Many sets available from 3 
to 13 pieces; every utensil 
made from triple-thick, pure 
sheet aluminum. 


Whistling Tea Kettle 
Cheer for the kitchen— 
and a dozen uses every 
day. Whistles when water 
boils—saves time and fuel. 
Capacity twoquarts. Made 
up in aluminum, copper 
or chrome. 


Electric Glow Lamps 
New and different—made in 
aluminum with blue enamel trim or in 
copper with brass trim. Shades tilt at any 
angle—all metal, non-breakable. Height 
8% to 9 inches. Complete with silk cord 
5% feet. Handy for bedroom, living room, 
desk, hall table, nursery or on the radio. 


New Cocktail Shaker and 
Complete Cocktail Sets 
This modern Cocktail 
Shaker is called ‘‘Tipple 
Tumbler’ because it is en- 
tirely new and handsomely 
styled. Made up with sleek 
black bakelite top 


to hands when 
mixing. Available 
in Satin-Ray 
Aluminum or 
chrome cups and 

. trays to match. 
Write Dept. J-934 for bulletins and suggestions on prizes 
for contests, sales stimulators, combination sales plans, 
etc. Attractive and useful merchandise increases sales! 


WEST BEND 


ALUMINUM CO. 


WEST BEND, WISCONSIN 
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BY MAXWELL DROKE 


People Like to Scratch Their 
Heads; That’s Money to You 


The ‘‘How-smart-are-you?’’ theme is so 
universally fascinating that I often have 
wondered why more alert advertisers have 
not turned it to advantage. The magazine 
Time early recognized the possibilities in 
this absorbing game of quizzing oneself, 
and many a successful promotion letter has 
been built around the idea. Here is a re- 
cent one that I like: 

‘Just for fun, test yourself on these ques- 
tions from the news 
of the week: 

1. How did 2,000,- 

000 U. S. mot 

ers deafen their 

unborn __ babies 
with medicine? 

. What member 
of Hoover's sub- 
cabinet is now 
in jail, and 
why? 

3. How is the U. 
S. helping Japan 
to arm? 

4, What medical 
explanation did 
science offer last 
week for the 
stigmata of St. Francis? 

5. What great auto company offered to 
put every car owner on its payroll? 

6. Why did Father Coughlin denounce the 
New Deal as the old deal with aces 
and kings wild? 

. How will Germany’s new U-boats, se- 
cretly perfected, use water for fuel? 

8. Why were U. S. Sunday Schools called 

“a religious liability” in the leading 
U. S. religious magazine? 

9. Why did Andrew Mellon hire the law- 

yer who defended Fall and Doheny? 

10. Why is there only one bath in the 

mansion the Duke of Devonshire is 
loaning George V.? 

“What was your score? 

“If you made 70% or better you are 
indeed well posted on the news. You are 
just the type of person who would enjoy 
getting Time each week, where all such 
information, and much more, is presented 
in living, dramatic, concise manner. 

“If you made less than 70%, you can 
readily see how hard it is to keep abreast 
of the week's news through ordinary news 
channels. You can easily see how impor- 
tant it is to read Time, which in ninety 
minutes gives you all of the news—curt, 
clear, complete. 

“Anne Parish once said, jokingly, ‘After 
I have read Time I feel capable of being 
a sound conversationalist whenever I can 
find anyone who has not read it.’ Of course, 
Time was never intended as a purveyor of 
smart talk over the dinner table. Yet Time 
is a unique “invention” to get all of the 
important news of the world into the head 
of an intelligent person—and make it stick.” 

There's a bit more of the letter, but this 
extract gives you the essence. Note es- 
pecially the two paragraphs immediately 
following the quiz. How cleverly they 
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Maxwell Droke 


Standing Invitation 


Mr. Droke is always glad to 
criticize sales letters and direct mail 
messages for our subscribers. There 
is no cost or obligation for this 
service. Address him in care of 
SALES MANAGEMENT, enclosing a 
stamped, addressed envelope. 


have patted the head of the “bright boy,” 
without making the ‘‘dunce”’ feel too hope- 
lessly inferior. And both are shown the 
imperative importance of entering an early 
subscription to Time. 


Just a Matter-of-Fact 
Letter, But It Worked 


Sometimes I think we fuss and stew too 
much in our efforts to concoct “clever” 
letters. I have no objection to cleverness 
when it is genuine and spontaneous. But 
in the final analysis, a sound, simple state- 
ment of facts and conditions may very often 
get results, where cleverness fails to con- 
nect with the cash register. Take collec- 
tion letters. Here is one that Bob Grade, 
of the Wolf River Paper & Fiber Company 
used a while back. Certainly Bob would 
be among the first to deny that it contains 
elements of greatness. It’s just an every- 
day letter. But it did an excellent job. 
Sent out to a number of delinquents, it 
brought results from all save one: 

“I was glancing over the accounts re- 
ceivable list today and noticed that part of 
your account is considerably past due. 

“Before our credit department takes ac- 
tion, why not drop me a line advising 
when we can expect your check? 

“In that way, I can keep your account 
on the approved list, and any rush order 
will not be held up.” 


Only Second Place? At Least 
These Folks Tell the Truth 


Speaking in broad general terms, there’s 
nothing quite so devoid of interest as a horse 
that comes in second—unless, of course, 
you chance to be playing ‘em across the 
board. And when a publication makes news 
of second place in a lineage battle, then 
that 7s news, indeed. Thus we present, with 
furious fanfare, a current missive of Pa- 
cific Rural Press: 

“We are in mourning. Practically in 
tears. Lend us your shoulder for a minute. 

“Our California rabbit's foot has been 
misplaced, lost, strayed or stolen. 

"The Pacific Rural Press had to take 
second place in commercial advertising line- 
age for 1934* Country Gentleman edged 
us out of first place—where we had been 
enthroned for two years. 

“The pill was bitter—doubly bitter be- 
cause California leads the nation in cash 
farm income—both total for the state, and 
average per farm—and has for years. That 
should make California the happy hunting 
ground for the advertiser. 


“My gosh, the things that happened when 
that rabbit’s foot disappeared! First, the 
Longshoreman’s strike, which was paralysis 
personified in business. Then along came 
Upton Sinclair’s terrorism. Advertisers 
took to cover like the groundhog when he 
sees his shadow—and we knew 90 days 
dearth of advertising. 

“Well, 1935 is a different year. Janu- 
ary showed a 35% gain in commercial 
lineage. Headed for the record again, and 
we're going to bust Old Man Gloom out 
of the record book. 

“All California is smiling over the best 
crop and livestock conditions in years. Yes, 
sir, a smile as wide as the state is long— 
and that’s some thousand miles. 

“See if you can’t help us smile with 
1935 billing—for all California agriculture 
is-worthy of your best efforts.” 


*The Pacific Rural Press still leads in grand 
total advertising, including classified. 


The Idly Curious Are Sifted 
Out with This Solicitation 


Another good “low-pressure” example 
that has stood the test of time is a let- 
ter used over a considerable period by 
Alexander Hamilton Institute. I think per- 
haps I commented upon this letter a cou- 
ple of years ago, but, in any case, it is 
worthy of a brief return engagement, be- 
cause of the efficacious way in which it 
sorts out logical prospects, and discourages 
the curiosity seeker. When you recall that 
Alexander Hamilton markets its service 
through high-class personal representatives, 
you can see that a great ike of hope- 
less inquiries represent not only a costly 
liability, but also tend to dishearten the 
salesman and lower his morale. With this 
thought in mind, study the letter: 

“At your request, I shall be glad to 
send you one of the most-talked-of little 
books that has ever been written. It will 
cost you nothing; simply fill in and mail 
enclosed card. It requires no stamp. 

“The name of this booklet is “What a 
Business Man Must Know Today.’ It is 
not a book for everyone engaged in busi- 
ness; it is for executives and_ potential 
executives only. It is a book of tdeas— 
ideas you can use with real profit in your 
day to day work... .” 

Then, after a description of the book, 
and something about the Institute and its 
work, there is this concluding paragraph: 

“But we want you to decide for your- 
self whether or not the book is intended 
for you. If you are not interested in busi- 
ness training, don’t send for it. If you are 
seeking new ways to add to your knowl- 
edge of business, then we want you to 


have a copy with our compliments. Sim- 


ply fill in and mail the card enclosed, and 
the book will reach you by return mail.” 
* * * 

Our regular prize of two slightly used 
theatre tickets goes this month to a young 
department store goddess who, upon be- 
ing asked for a copy of the book, “Oil 
for the Lamps of China,” raised her voice 
in shrill inquiry, “Mister Blackman, have 
we got any Chinese lamp oil?” 
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Southwest Sales Conference 
at Dallas on April 12 


The fifth annual Southwestern Sales 
Conference will be held at the Hotel 
Adolphus, Dallas, on April 12. Ac- 
cording to J. Durrell Padgitt, presi- 
dent of the Dallas Sales Managers 
Club, sponsor of the conference, there 
will be “A cloudburst of ideas for 
thirsty minds.” 

Speakers scheduled are Saunders 
Norvell, chairman of the board, In- 
gersoll, Collier & Norvell, New York. 
His subject will be, “We need more 
vision in marketing.” W. V. Ballew, 
sales manager, Dr. Pepper Company, 
Dallas, will talk on ‘Sales possibilities 
in the Southwest.” H. N. Fisch, sales 
manager, H. J. Justin & Sons, Fort 
Worth, will talk on “New Ideas, New 
Items, New Designs.” 

Edgar Kobak, vice-president, Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company, New 
York, has as his subject “A new day 
in advertising and merchandising.” 
“Bringing home the bacon,” is the title 
of H. E. May’s speech. He is sales 
manager of Wilson & Company, Okla- 
homa City. R. A. Riley, district man- 
ager of the Graybar Electric Company, 
Dallas, will discuss “Time and cus- 
tomer control.” William H. Bryan, 
president of the St. Louis Sales Man- 
agers Bureau and division manager, 
Eureka Vacuum Cleaner Company, 
talks on “It and Prof It.” 

It is expected that at least 300 sales 
managers from four states will attend 
the one-day session. ‘“Whamdoodle 
Drammer” will follow the luncheon 
and a dinner smoker “full of action 
and fellowship” begins at six in the 
evening. 


General Motors Spring Show 
Will Cover 51 Cities 


General Motors promotes sales of all 
its products—automotive, household, 
etc., in a series of Spring shows that 
will cover the country in 51 cities be- 
tween April 6 and May 11, excluding 
the week before Easter. It will show 
not only Chevrolet, Pontiac, Oldsmo- 
bile, Buick, Cadillac and LaSalle latest 
models, along with Chevrolet and 
GMC trucks, but also Frigidaire re- 
frigerators, water coolers, and air con- 
ditioners and Delco products which are 
distributed by United Motors Service, 
Inc. 

The General Motors national ex- 
hibits in June last year drew a total 
attendance of 4,000,000 persons and 
recorded a 42% increase in spot sales 
of cars and trucks over the showings 
of 1932. 

The dates and cities of this year’s 
Spring shows are: 
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April 6 to 12—Louisville; and April 6 
to 13—Milwaukee, Philadelphia, Providence, 
Toledo, Tulsa, Washington, D. C., Atlanta, 
Birmingham, Buffalo, Detroit, Newark, N. 
J., Boston. April 20 to 25—New York; 
April 20 to 27—Oakland, San Francisco, 
Brooklyn, Seattle, Chicago; and April 20 
to 30—Atlantic City. April 27 to 
May 4—Memphis, Nashville, New Or- 
leans, New Haven, Baltimore, Omaha, Pitts- 
burgh, Richmond, Rochester, San Antonio, 
St. Louis, Wichita, Kan., Wilkes-Barre, Al- 
bany, Charlotte, N. C., Cincinnati, Cleve- 
land, Dallas, Davenport, Ia., Dayton, Des 
Moines, Grand Rapids, Indianapolis, Jack- 
sonville, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Port- 
land, Ore., Spokane, Houston, Tex. May 
4 to 11—Minneapolis, St. Paul. 


Why We Keep and Protect 
the Mill Supply Jobber 
(Continued from page 367) 


resale prices. If we were to increase 
the jobbers’ differential, without dis- 
turbing the resale price, some jobbers 
would lower the established resale 
price; when the manufacturer provides 
a very wide spread for the jobber, 
some jobbers are tempted to share it 
with their customers. Such practices 
lead to demoralization of the mar- 
| 


“. .  . Distributors whom we 


have consulted in regard to the ad- 
visability of increasing our jobbers’ 
discount on type ‘A’ sheet metal 
screws to 30 and 10% have urged us 
not to do so. We are inclined to be- 
lieve they are right, and that adherence 
to the present price level is best for 
all concerned. What is your opinion?” 

Jobbers were 100% in support of 
our policy of maintaining prices and 
discounts, and wrote us so enthusiasti- 
cally. 

On file at our office is a list of about 
4,000 jobbers’ salesmen, to whom we 
send bulletins and letters. Further 
to keep them acquainted with Parker- 
Kalon policies and products, we ad- 
vettise in the journals they read. 
Business paper advertising, and direct- 
mail advertising, help create demand, 
and build acceptance, for the Parker- 
Kalon line of fastening devices, and, 
naturally, are a great help to jobbers in 
closing orders. 

If you have the product; if you 
have jobbers’ support; if you play 
fair, and if you do all in your power 
to help create business for your dis- 
tributors, how can you help breaking 
all-time records, even in days of sales 
doldrums, even when every contract 
must be fought for? 
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Name. 


FREE TEST PACKAGE FOR DOUBTING THOMASES 


To The Munising Paper Company, 1034 Wrigley Building North, Chicago, Illinois: 

Send your free Test Package of 100 sheets Caslon Bond, 8's x 11 size. We operate. 
Multigraph (or Multilith) machines. We will test your paper on our machine and let you 
know results at once, on form you provide. 


Position. 


Company. 


Se) 
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How Companies Get Their Names 


Wé are very much interested in the item you published in 
your splendid page (Sales Letters) in the February 15 issue 
of SALES MANAGEMENT regarding the name of the Perry Mason 
Company, which was the original publisher of Youth’s Companion. 


You say that there was no Perry nor no Mason connected 
with the company. The same thing applies to the Chilton Com- 
pany, publisher of Hardware Age, The Iron Age, Boot & Shoe 
Recorder, Dry Goods Economist, Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone, the 
Optical Journal, Automobile Trade Journal, Commercial Car Jour- 
nal, Automotive Industries, Toy World and Distribution & Ware- 
housing. There is not now and never was anyone by the name 
of Chilton connected with the company. You might be interested 
in the little news item attached, telling how the name was selected. 


By the way, a typographical error took the point out of that 
interesting lead-off story on your February 15 Sales Letter page. 
The Pope called the Cardinal ‘‘Jibbons.” 


A. H. Dix, Manager, Reader Service Dept., 
The Iron Age, 
New York. 


(Said Mr. Dix, in explaining the origin of the publishers’ name: 
“There never was a Mr. Chilton connected with the Chilton Com- 
pany. It seems that the progenitor of the old Chilton Company 
had its printing done by a little print shop of that name. When 
the progenitor bought the print shop, ‘Chilton’ sounded like a 
pleasant name, so the publisher took the print shop’s name... . 
How did the print shop get the name Chilton? A couple of young 
fellows started in the printing business. They didn’t know what 
to call their shop. Their first job happened to be a booklet con- 
taining a list of Pilgrims who came over in the Mayflower. One 
of the printers shut his eyes, stuck a pin in the list. The pin 
alighted on the name Chilton. And there you are.’”’—The Editors.) 


He Likes Those Reprint Pages 


A LTHOUGH we have hardly had time to date to determine 
whether or not our entire sales organization is making 
valuable use of the first four messages which we purchased from 
you, we are ordering herewith 250 of each of the following: 


It's the Next Shot that Counts 

The Golden Hour of Selling. 

We Need More Second- and Third-Wind Men 
Diamonds in Your Own Back Yard. 


Several of our representatives have expressed their appreciation 
for this material, one of whom writes as follows: 


“This is ‘real stuff’ that you are sending out. It is the kind 
that is good to read and think over. In other words, the kind 
that will bounce out of a waste basket if thrown in after a first 
glance. It all appeals because it is fact, as well as general truth, 
and does not leave one with the ‘hangover’ or ‘Boy—wheel it 
away’ feeling.” 


Ray M. OuMeER, Manager, Cash Register Division, 
Ohmer Register Company, 
Dayton, Ohio. 


More About Decentralization 


N your March 15 issue, you mentioned the decentralization plan 
being considered by The Business Advisory and Planning 
Council in cooperation with the Department of Commerce. . . 
Is any further information available? 
BosTON SUBSCRIBER. 


(The Council proposes that a department be set up to select 
and encourage the relocation of certain industries to contribute to 
the welfare of the decentralized population. As stated in our 
Washington letter, this takes for granted the moving of a large 
portion of industrial workers to partial self-sustenance communi- 
ties, subsistence homestead communities, and rural rehabilitation 
projects. 


A fund of $2,500,000 has been suggested as the amount re- 
quired to launch the program. While it is realized that this fund 
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would not adequately meet all the demands placed upon it, it 
would be sufficiently large, so it is thought, to start and maintain 
the project for a year. After a satisfactory credit rating had been 
established through prescribed procedure, taking into consideration 
the advantages of a rural community to the manufacturer the 
amount of the loan would be predicated on the number of workers 
employed. The loan would be not greater than the actual monthly 
payroll for a limited number of months, plus the actual cost of 
moving. A ratio limit between cost of moving and monthly payroll 
could be established to avoid investing too much of the capital 
in anything except labor wage. 


The Council is of the opinion that the type of industry which, 
by reason of its seasonal production, cannot furnish steady em 
ployment to its workers is a liability to a congested area. It 
upsets the labor market peak periods and creates unemployment 
during its slack seasons. 


Such an industry, according to the Council, is also penalized 
by having a metropolitan location, because it must pay 12 months 
of high overhead in items such as rent, insurance, taxes, and other 
expenses incident to a city location, while it actually needs its loca- 
tion only eight or nine months out of the year. This industry 
also has to carry a skeleton organization of keymen the yea 
around to retain them; and would therefore have a much better 
chance of success in a rural community, with low overhead and 
with all its employes on a satisfactory part-time basis. 


All of which should meet the approval of those enemies of 
the NRA who have been shouting about monopolistic practices 
and injury to the little men, but there is grave doubt that it 
will stop their shouting when the NRA comes up in the Senate 
and House for debate—whether to continue it or to place it under 
the Federal Trade Commission.—THE Epirors.) 


Eye vs. Ear, Plus Psychology 


N Mr. Frank Elliot’s article in the February 15 issue, this 
psychologist gives results of eye and ear appeals on 27,000 
people who attended the Indiana Fair. 


In concluding as to the effectiveness of personal selling, he 
said: “At least these two last tests (Poster plus personal sales 
talk and sales talk alone) provide some proof of what has long 
been observed, namely: “That direct man-to-man contact is the one 
best way to sell.’” 


This premise is sound, but let’s recall that Professor Elliot 
compares the appeal of poster and salesman’s voice with the ef- 
fectiveness of the salesman’s talk, sans poster. As a psychologist, 
hasn’t Mr. Elliot failed to interpret adequately why the latter 
proved more effective? 


Did Mr. Elliot miss the point in his conclusion that the sales- 
man exerted himself more in his solo presentation, and thus ob- 
tained 3.5% better attention and interest than with salesman and 
poster both working on unsuspecting observers? 


Let's look at the setting a little closer, from the observers’ angle. 
In the instance of the salesman talking in front of a brilliantly 
displayed poster, there is an evident conflict of appeals in the ob- 
servers’ minds. The curiosity of the spectators impels them to 
find out quickly what this talking and brilliant poster is all about. 
The less patient lookers become discouraged by the two appeals, 
neither of which permit undeviating attention. 

Result: Less effective appeal in 3.5% instances with man plus 
poster than when observers are allowed to concentrate on the 
sales talk of the spellbinder. 

Furthermore, in the case of the salesman talking without 
hindrance of the poster there are both eye appeals (salesman’s 
appearance and manner) and ear appeals (salesman’s enunciation 


and message). In this case, psychologists say the association is 


merged in the unified appeal which can be classified as personality. 
Which shows us that even in that case simultaneous stimulation 
of two sense organs is getting in its reinforcement of respohses. 


So next week the class will review pages 10 to 15 in the old 
psych book again! 


WaLpo C. WRIGHT, Personnel Training Division, 
International Correspondence Schools, 
Scranton, Pennsylvania. 
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Magazine and Radio Expenditures 


Special Report Compiled for SaLEs MANAGEMENT by Advertising Record Company, Chicago 


NATIONAL NETWORK RADIO BROADCASTING 
Feb. Monthly Totals Feb. Cumulative Totals 


NATIONAL MAGAZINES 
Mar. Monthly Totals Mar. Cumulative Totals 


bs Crass Product Classifications 1935 1934 1935 1934 1935 1934 1935 1934 

see 1—Automotive Industry .......... $ 1,017,183 $ 981,635 $ 1,926,015 $ 2,151,078  $ 363,293 $ 324,563 $ 771,106 $ 592,663 
jon 2—Building Materials ............ 256,984 182,613 480,039 348,804 24,987 3,513 46,535 18,541 
the 3—Cigars, Cigarettes and Tobacco. . . 526,870 448,681 1,215,378 1,045,759 292,849 392,279 614,220 829,172 
a 4—Clothing and Dry Goods........ 396,369 297,566 754,843 542,208 30,032 30,495 58,624 48,463 
hly 5—Confectionery and Soft Drinks. . . 185,755 141,996 400,792 232,062 176,275 132,812 361,602 283,042 
of 6—Drugs and Toilet Goods........ 2,450,357 2,192,898 5,730,099 4,780,303 1,551,533 1,088,898 3,161,765 2,284,529 
‘oll 7—Financial and Insurance........ 278,382 219,548 624,981 487,872 74,101 57,067 122,662 122,142 
tal 8—Foods and Food Beverages...... 1,711,457 1,916,451 4,198,514 4,492,363 1,197,429 969,889 2,500,416 1,983,490 
9—Garden and Paid 2... +0 cesccess 98,150 58,971 258,581 182,686 4,251 5,500 4,251 5,500 
10—House Furniture & Furnishings. . 743,266 535,129 1,139,201 939,478 66,750 48,507 82,112 103,810 
ch, 11—Jewelry and Silverware......... 46,296 33,020 111,838 84,770 3,752 3,944 7,504 8,874 
= 12—-Lubricants & Petroleum Products. 166,575 144,708 283,206 267,822 215,820 245,079 489,057 503,809 
It 13—Mach., Farm Equip. & Mech. Sup. 61,894 27,382 145,053 71,689 Nothing 3,008 8,494 15,040 
~_ 14—Office Equipment ............. 123,902 91,201 265,354 197,724 20,316 31,960 25,395 63,918 
15—Paints and Hardware........... 57,981 91,251 83,046 141,999 17,516 20,986 36,593 40,722 
ed 16—Radios, Phonographs & Mus. Instr. 88,175 114,691 235,450 212,564 91,144 38,523 187,847 85,772 
ths 17—Schools & Correspondence Courses 128,758 101,144 392,554 290,886 1,360 Nothing 1,761 Nothing 
1€1 18—Shoes and Leather Goods...... 98,014 62,152 154,453 110,927 9,490 Nothing 9,490 Nothing 
Ca- 19—Soaps and Housekeepers’ Supplies 626,241 575,588 1,315,348 1,411,166 179,038 141,899 363,664 287,244 
try 20—Sporting Goods .............. 113,092 72,454 238,362 170,915 Nothing Nothing Nothing Nothing 
al 21—-Stationery and Publishers....... 180,969 186,661 429,630 404,454 32,124 13,145 86,344 25,945 
te 22—Travel and Hotel.............. 352,125 342,526 721,484 745,546 5,413 2,670 9,393 2,670 
nd 23—Wines, Beer and Liquors....... 283,773 163,916 719,505 302,238 25,972 29,191 57,837 62,913 
24—Miscellaneous ................ 331,114 250,252 872,679 534,067 28,491 13,332 51,242 28,816 
- $10,332,682 $9,232,434 $22,696,405 $20,149,380 $4,411,936 $3,599,460 $9,057,914 $7,397,075 
it Note—The National Magazines checked total 77 publications, 11 Note—The Network Radio Broadcasting figures cover all national 
ite weeklies and semi-monthlies, and 66 monthlies. The monthly or chain broadcasting carried over the networks of the Na- 
totals on national magazines are based on March issues tional Broadcasting Company and Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 

ler for the monthlies, but including Vogue. The other weeklies 


tem. The figures cover facilities only and do not include 
and semi-monthlies are February publications. All figures are talent. P 
based on the one-time or single insertion rate. 


addition to the chain store total to take care of the grocery sales 
by other types of chain stores, such as the variety stores, the delica- 
tessen chains, etc., is grossly misleading. 


is How Much Food Do Chains Sell? 


ey page 248 of your March 1 issue you say: “The Progressive 
Grocer has broken down the Government's 1933 Census of 


he 
es Retail Distribution figures and finds that 36% of the food business Manufacturers and others who want to know just how the 
1g is done by chain stores.” distribution of grocery products is divided between the grocery 


ne chains and the independent grocer are not given the true picture 
The statement is inaccurate and misleading in two respects. by your statement. The chain store percentage is 44.3%, not 36%. 


‘ In the first place, the figure credited to The Progressive Grocer If information is desired on the distribution of grocery products 
4 was derived not from a breakdown of the official Census figures, through other than regular grocery channels, the figures you quote 
se but by a combination of some of the Census figures with other data will not do either. With companies like Woolworth, Grant, 
collected by The Progressive Grocer. Kresge and other 5¢-$1 chains playing an important part in the 
™" ; sale of grocery items, The Progressive Grocer would have to add 
b. _In the second place, the Census shows that the grocery chains their sales to those of the regular grocery chains before attempting 
, did 44.3% of the combined business of independent and chain to draw any usable comparison. That The Progressive Grocer failed 
grocery stores. to do. 
GopFrey M. LesuHar, Editor, 
: For the sake of accuracy, here are the official Census figures: Chain Store Age, 
y New York. 
* Grocery stores (without meats) 
“4 Independent stores ................. $978,897,000 
: | PT ereeTer errr ce 811,910,000 Huzzahs for Saunders Norvell 
Combination stores (groceries and meats) I HAVE been wanting to congratulate you for some time on the 
» Independent stores ............... $1,797,021,000 excellent articles appearing in recent issues of your magazine, 
ie oe Are er eer 1,397,090,000 and each time something interfered, although, after reading Mr. 
Norvell’s article in the March 15 issue, the urge became so great 
it Total Grocery Sales that it could be satisfied only by this letter. 
: Independent stores ............... $2,775,918,000 
« Ce Me x ek th cienvasctexnes 2,209,000,000 Practically all of your articles have been to the point and just 
what most business men in general, and marketing men in par- 
8 The chain store volume is 44.3% of total business done by the ticular, need. But Mr. Norvell’s article, entitled ‘Is Your Busi- 
n two groups. How then did The Progressive Grocer atrive at the ness Growing! Senile?’’, seems to be especially so. 
figure you quote, namely, 36%? 
; ‘ I hope you will decide to reprint this, and if you receive enough 
By adding to the independent grocers’ volume, as reported by other cea to do so, won't you kindly tell me the price of ah 
, the Census, the grocery sales of other types of stores, as revealed reprints and when they will be available? 
, by a survey made by The Progressive Grocer. , ; 
WALTER E. JOHNSON, 
Obviously, the addition of these figures without a corresponding Chicago. 
r 
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The Hotel Montclair, located in the heart 


of the fashionable Park Avenue area... 
is just a step from Rockefeller Center 

. and the entire Grand Central Zone, 
modern business center of New York. 800 
sunny, outside rooms. Every room with 


bath, shower and radio. 


Adjacent to Grand Central Terminal and 
B. & O. Bus Terminal . . 


minutes from Pennsylvania Station. 


. only a few 


SINGLE ROOMS 
From $2.50 to 

$5.00 per day. 

WEEKLY from $15 


DOUBLE ROOMS 
From $3.50 to 
$6.00 per day. 

WEEKLY from $21! 


Two Floors of Banquet and Meeting 


Facilities, Ideal for Small Conventions | 


HOTEL MONTCLAIR 


Lexington Ave., 49th to 50th Sts., N. Y¥. C. 


A GIFT 


an Executive 


will Cherish 


An inlaid Desk Ther- 
mometer in attractive 
lacquered gumwood, 
brass mounted. 
Stands 4% inches high 
on broad standard to 
prevent toppling over. Temperature records 
itself across an arc in plain view from swivel 
chair. No need to get up to look at a wall 
thermometer which is a mighty rare office ac- 
cessory. Provides smartly for your imprint 
without offense. Individually boxed. Sent to 
executives on 10-day approval or for $1 post- 
paid. Special price for 100 and 500. 


The POHLSON Galleries 
Gift Makers - Pawtucket, R. I. 


SALES CONTESTS 


Planning and Merchandising 
Write for our 60-page Merchandise Prize 
Catalogue, and brochure, “Information 
on Sales Contest Operation.” 


SALES CONTESTS, INC. 
206 Custer Building Dayton, Ohio 


meas? OS | ATS 


COMMERCE PHOTO-PRINT 
CORPORATION 
I WALL STREET 
233 Broadway 56 Pine St. 
80 Maiden Lane 33 W. 42nd St. 
Digby 4-9135-6-7-8 
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By special arrangement, while ex- 
amining the NRA picture, the editors 
of Congressional Intelligence, the best 
known factual agency in Washington, 
have reported the results of their ad- 
vance poll of the Senate on the fol- 
lowing question: 

“Should the NRA be scrapped and 
placed under Federal Trade?’ 

The results of the poll disclose posi- 
tive opposition to this move which has 
been heralded in some quarters as the 
result of the Finance Committee’s in- 
vestigation. Fifty-two Senators op- 
pose this step. The consensus de- 
mands changes, but suggestions are 
vague and unrelated at present. 

Hence, a chastened Blue Eagle may 
emerge, with a vestige of pride left in 
its remaining machinery to control 
maximum hours and minimum wages 
and little more. 

More about NRA and Labor. There 
are two interpretations of the recent 
appointments, bringing labor repre- 
sentation to the level of industrial rep- 
resentation on the NIRA Board with 
appointees Philip Murray, V.P. of the 
United Mine Workers, and William P. 
Withrow, engineer and steel manufac- 
turer. The present line-up is, beside 
Mr. Richberg: Two _ industrialists— 
Arthur Whiteside, who is going to re- 
sign, and Mr. Withrow; two labor 
men, Mr. Murray and Sidney Hillman; 
and two college professors, Drs. L. C. 
Marshall and Walton Hamilton. 


Labor Makes Gains 


Labor is jubilant over this: new ar- 
rangement. But just what might it 
mean as far as labor is concerned? The 
possibilities will be taken in reverse 
order of their general acceptance. 

First, and least likely, is that the 
President wishes to strengthen the 
NRA labor contingent in order to 
pacify labor and convince it that it 
might be a good idea to keep labor 
disputes within the extended act and 
not provide for them in the separate 
Wagner Labor Relations proposal. 
This is felt generally to be untrue, but 
we give it to you for what it might be 
worth. 

The other suggestion is that the in- 
creased sympathy evidenced toward 
labor is a genuine acceptance of Mr. 
Wagner's labor board bill and (covert) 
Administration support. This is further 
emphasized by the German Senator 
from New York in his changing from 
yea to nay in his vote on the McCarran 
prevailing wage amendment to the re- 
lief bill, finally falling in with Admin- 
istration forces. Was that move a 


What’s What in Washington 


(Continued from page 365) 


trade, or was it just plain diplomacy 
on Mr. Wagner’s part? Decide that 
and maybe you will have decided Mr. 
Roosevelt’s labor stand. 

But to return to NRA. The hear- 
ings on distribution differentials pro. 
duced, according to the Administration, 
some very valuable information. The 
only thing left to do now is to decide 
just what to do with all this wealth 
of facts presented. That important 
question still remains undecided. Per- 
haps a permanent NRA policy on the 
matter may eventually be decided or 
perhaps it may not. Much of this de- 
pends on that Consumer Adviser, Dr. 
Willard Thorp, who one time hung 
his hat in the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, until it got about 
that the Senate was all against confirm- 
ing his appointment. 


No Forced Decentralization 


One fact evolved, however, and 
this is that the NRA, through code dis- 
tribution differential provisions, could, 
if it so desired, force industry to de- 
centralize. 

But that brings us to the statement 
made by the Business Advisory and 
Planning Council that forced decen- 
tralization was not the wish of the Ad- 
ministration—however much it might 
like industry to decentralize willingly. 
So the matter hangs fire with the sub- 
committee appointed to study it. Per- 
haps they will get together with Dr. 
Thorp. The consumer, after all, is a 
part of the whole plan in a rather 
fundamental way. 

With that in mind the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce pre- 
sented its Consumer Debt Study. This 
is worthy of a bit more than cursory 
notice because it has a little section 
concerning collection of delinquent ac- 
counts. Ah me! Just a hangover from 
the sheriff after the old homestead 
days. But now it is collection letters 
which are the vogue, as opposed to col- 
lection by lawsuit or the use of mer- 
chant credit bureaus, according to the 
report. 

Some of the conclusions reached in 
the report are relative to the ratio of 
delinquency among “‘service’’ creditors, 
which was found to be much higher 
than among “retail” creditors. Also, 
delinquent account (six months or 
older) expectancy in the “service” 
group is 52%, while it tops 
6% in the “retail” group. Both groups 
of creditors reported that they were 
able to effect compromises in about 
50% of the cases where the account 
was considered “‘old.” 
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Booklets reviewed below are free unless 
otherwise specified, and available either 
through this office or direct from the 
publishers. In addressing this office, 
please use a separate letterhead for each 
booklet requested, to facilitate handling. 
The address is Sates MANAGEMENT 
Readers’ Service Bureau, 420 Lexington 


Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Surveys for which a charge is made are 
so indicated. Requests for these, accom- 
panied by the purchase price, should be 
mailed direct to the publishers. 


2,450,000 “Lost” Radio Homes 
Added to 1935 Market by CBS 


The latest in the steady stream of surveys 
on the radio market coming from the net- 
work and individual station researchers, is 
Columbia's report on “hidden” radio homes. 
Prompted by a number of cases in which 
advertisers or station operators detected 
from audience mail more actual radio lis- 
teners than were credited to the areas in- 
volved in the existing estimates used to. 
show radio coverage, CBS spent the year 
1934 in a hunt for these unlisted, “hidden” 
radio sets. The research staff of Dr. Daniel 
Starch was turned loose on the problem. 
In 321 communities, 125,000 house-to- 
house interviews were made. From these 
returns, it appears that 2,450,000 radio 
homes have been overlooked in the previ- 
ous estimates, and that the total number of 
radio homes now available to advertisers 
in the U. S. is 21,455,799, as of January 1, 
1935. 

The largest increase was detected in the 
Southern states, where a radio tax scare 
reached the point of a proposal to tax 
radio sets in North Carolina. Publicity on 
this move spread throughout the South, 
and although the bill failed of passage, the 
1930 Census was under way at the very 
time the publicity was at its height. How 
many householders actually misled the cen- 
sus takers on the question of radio owner- 
ship is, of course, in doubt, but experi- 
ence in England shows the difficulty of 
getting accurate information on the matter 
when a tax is involved. At any rate, that 
is one theory as to the lost radio sets. The 
other is that of over-conservative figures 
on radio homes since 1930, based on the 
combined CBS-McGraw-Hill estimates. 

The booklet reporting this new survey, 
entitled “Lost and Found,” gives a revised 
list of radio homes by states. It also shows 
the total sales of radio sets in 1934— 
1,084,000 sets bought by radio listeners in 
1934 who did not own radios that year; 
2,250,000 sets bought by radio owners as 
replacements of old sets or extra sets; and 
780,000 sets bought by automobile owners 
for their cars. These figures on 1934 radio 
sales are a joint work by CBS and NBC, 
in combination with McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lishing Company, and are thus the first co- 
operative work on the total radio market 
by the two great radio broadcasting systems. 
More power to continued cooperation of this 
type! 

For the complete report of this study, 
which brings the radio broadcast market as 
completely and accurately up to the minute 
as is possible, write H. K. Boice, Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System, 485 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. 
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Met. Life Surveys Handling 
of Customer Complaints 

Business organizations have found that it 
pays to attach considerable importance to 
the problem of handling the customer with 
a complaint. If correctly handled, com- 
plaints may even be considered as assets 
rather than liabilities. Methods of prevent- 
ing complaints by proper organization in 
selling and contact with customers, and in 
turning such complaints as do develop into 
good will, are covered in a new study by 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
entitled ‘Methods of Handling Customer 
Complaints.” Sales executives should be es- 
pecially interested in this study, which is 
based in part on investigation by the com- 
pany, and in part on articles in business 
magazines. Routine procedure, forms and 
records ate shown for manufacturers of 
drugs, watches, air rifles, shoes, stoves, a 
mail-order house, building supply distribu- 
tor, wholesale grocer, retail furniture store 
and two department stores. The section on 
forestalling complaints, including training 
salesmen to consider complaint prevention 
part of their selling job, can be applied to 
most lines of business. Copies available 
through the Policyholders Service Bureau, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 1 
Madison Avenue, New York City. 


Oil Heat Book Shows How 
Burner Industry Buys 


Oil Heat points out whom to sell in the 
oil burner industry and how to sell them, 
within the 32 pages of its recent study of 
the industry, available to “any company, 
individual, or agency without charge.’ The 
book contains the results of staff contact with 
51 burner manufacturers of all sizes in 
which these manufacturers answer a list of 
such questions about themselves as: ‘Who 
buys parts and materials?,” ‘““What time ot 
year?,” “Who buys installation accessories 
for your dealers?’’ and other questions in- 
cluding this pointed one: “If you were a 
salesman for pumps, motors, or other equip- 
ment, how would you go about selling 
your present company?” The replies build 
up a picture of the buying habits of the 


industry. In the book aze various charts 
and statistics showing the volume and 
growth of the industry and, naturally 
enough, data about the magazine. Write 
A. G. Winkler, advertising manager, Oil 
Heat, 167 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


Display Service Offers Survey 
of Products in New England 


For organizations distributing in New 
England, and utilizing window displays, a 
complete form of display service is de- 
scribed in a portfolio from the New Eng- 
land Display Service. Important among the 
forms of service offered is the fact-finding 
dealer survey work done by field men in 
the organization. The status of each cli- 
ent’s merchandise in relation to competitive 
products and the field in general is re- 
ported upon, through a method which aims 
to produce accurate, unbiased information. 
This, in combination with merchandising 
assistance, taking of inventory and orders, 
and the usual forms of display service, is 
described in a portfolio entitled “Can You 
Take It?” Write to Paul R. Bishop, New 
England Display Service, 108 Massachusetts 
Avenue, Boston, Massachusetts. 


Southwest Farm Market 
Income and Production Shown 


Marketing executives will find the cur- 
rent analysis of the 1935 Southwest farm 
market, as published by Farm & Ranch, a 
comprehensive picture of production and in- 
come in New Mexico, Oklahoma, Arkan- 
sas, Louisiana, and Texas. Especially com- 
plete figures are given for the state of 
Texas, because of the complete data af- 
forded by the Bureau of Business 
Research of the University of Texas, in 
combination with the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. In that connection, Texas is 
ranked second among states of the Union 
in cash farm income for 1934, topped only 
by Iowa. Circulation figures of the pub- 
lication are given for all counties of the 
area. Write for "1935 Southwest Farm 
Market Facts,” addressing your request to 
J. P. Holland, Advertising Manager, Farm 
& Ranch, Dallas, Texas. 


Personal Service and Supplies 


Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. No display. 
Cash Basis Only. Remittance Must Accompany Order. 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


FROM COAST TO COAST 


ON ACCOUNT of the past declining business 
period, many professional men with excellent 
records, are not working at their proper vocations. 
At this time of improvement, they should attempt 
to return to their proper places. Confidence guar- 
anteed. Refund provided for. A moderate retain- 
ing fee may be paid to finance campaign. Send 
Bar and Company, 424 


name and address to R. H. B: 
Book Building, Detroit; Michigan. 


SALARIED POSITIONS $2,500 to $26,000. 


This thoroughly organized advertising service of 
25 years’ recognized standing and reputation car- 
ries on preliminary negotiations for positions of 
the caliber indicated, through a procedure in- 
dividualized to ech client's personal requirements. 
Several weeks are required to negotiate and each 
individual must finance the moderate cost of his 
own campaign. Retaining fee protected by a 
refund provision as stipulated in our agreement. 


Identity is covered and, if employed, present posi- 
tion protected. If you have actually earned over 
$2,500, send only name and address for details. 
R. bf BIXBY, Inc., 118 Delward Bldg., Buffalo, 
ie £ 


POSITION WANTED 


PROFIT BY EXPERIENCE 


Fourteen years selecting, training and directing 
the activities of salesmen, six years a successful ter- 
ritorial salesman with three large Nationally known 
companies—I have pioneered potential sales markets 
and revamped non-productive ones, have a selling 
knowledge of every important trade center from 
Maine to Texas. Extensive acquaintance with 
Wholesale Hardware, Mill Supply and National 
buyers. Complete business records and references 
upon request. If you are looking for General Sales 
Manager or District Manager with proven ability, 
write Box 428, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


TORONTO 


Eh GIBBONS KNOWS CANADA | 


WINNIPEG 


LONDON, Eng 


NCREASING PURCHASING POWER: If the sta- 
tistics reported by the General Electric Company in 
connection with the results for 1934 are at all typical 

and representative of what has been going on in business 
generally, there certainly exists much occasion for en- 
couragement. Particularly is this the case along that line 
most dear to sales executives, namely, increased purchasing 
power,... The G. E. statement shows an order increase 
of 29% and a sales billed increase of 21%. In 1934, net 
income from sales equaled 7.1% as compared with 5% 
in 1933. Profits rose over 40%. The dividend rate on 
G. E. stock was increased 50% from 40 cents in 1933 to 
60 cents in 1934.... Of equal, if not greater, significance, 
the average number of employes increased almost 20%. 
Payroll earnings increased from some $55,000,000 in 1933 
to over $75,000,000 in 1934, which was a gain of over 
30%. The average per capita of employe income increased 
14%. From the low of March, 1933, to the high of De- 
cember, 1934, the number of employes increased nearly 
37%. Surely these are significant signs of increased pur- 
chasing power. 
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oy RENDS IN WASHINGTON: When one tries to 


acquire real perspective in sizing up developments 
in Washington, it becomes difficult to see the forest 
because of the trees. Nevertheless, there are certain trends 
First, there is a decided trend to the 
right in Administrative policies, although this same trend 


which seem definite. 


is not equally evident in Congressional circles. This trend 
is probably based upon a realization that the 1936 elections 
are by no means “‘in the bag’’ unless business makes con- 
siderable forward progress between now and _ then. 
The real answer to 1936 elections lies in whether busi- 
ness goes forward or backward. There is a 
second trend, not entirely new. It is this: While the 
Administration is apparently, and only partly through choice, 
now leaving Congress with a freer hand, most of the actual 
legislation being passed is placing more and more power 
in the hands of the Administration. For example, the Ad- 
ministration holds the real balance of power under the Se- 
curities Act of 1933. The powers which have been vested 
in the Department of Agriculture and, via that depart- 
ment, in such other bodies as the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration and the Federal Alcohol Control Adminis- 
tration, show no sign of abatement. The increased ap- 
propriations for the Army, Navy and other departments of 
government leave virtually all the details to the Adminis- 
tration. The Copeland Bill as reported to the Senate leaves 
the real control for advertising in the hands of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture as against the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. While the Work Relief Bill, as passed by the 
Senate, earmarks the expenditure of money in a limited 
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degree, the real decision as to how the money is going to 
be spent, and when and where, is almost wholly an Adminis- 
tration matter. The proposed revision of the bank laws 
definitely calls for Administration domination of both credit 
and banking. ... Without elucidating further, it should 
be evident that we are marching into a one-party system of 
dictatorship. It is also manifest that the Administration 
can be and will be held responsible for the forward or 
backward progress of business between now and November, 
1936. It certainly has the power to do the job provided 
it also has the ability. It is accepting the challenge with 
no lack of confidence. If it succeeds, more than likely, 
partisan politics will disappear from this country for a long 
time to come, . Meanwhile, business executives should 
bear in mind that the Administration is prompted by a 
very earnest desire to see business get steadily better be- 
tween now and the next presidential election. With neces- 
sity as the practical background for such an attitude, there 
should be an increasing opportunity for cooperation be- 
tween government and business and a steady relinquishing 
of those theories and fantasies which sound well to the 
uninformed but work out badly not only for business as 
such, but also for the American people. 
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USINESS EDITORS DO A JOB: Within recent 
Bb months business paper editors, under the auspices 

of Associated Business Papers, Inc., and the Na- 
tional Conference of Business Paper Editors, have under- 
taken to render a cooperative service for the good of in- 
dustry in particular and of the country at large. This serv- 
ice takes the form of comprehensive, factual studies on 
economic subjects of major moment. Typical of these 
studies are the two reports already released, one on unem- 
ployment insurance (or unemployment compensation, as it 
is more properly termed) and the other on old age pen- 
sions. Other studies which will be released in the near 
future are on such subjects as the thirty-hour week and 
“The Effects of the Securities Act of 1933.” ... In every 
instance the report involves a strictly non-partisan approach 
to problems which are primarily of an economic and busi- 
ness nature. They are devoid of propaganda and, in fact, 
summarize the viewpoints and factual evidence on both sides 
of the highly controversial points. They leave it largely 
to the reader to form his own conclusions.... In these 
days when so much writing on economic topics is swayed 
by partisan thinking or greatly abbreviated for lack of 
space and the desire to attain the drama of spot 
news, the cooperative studies being made by busi- 


ness editors stand out as es- 
jaill 


pecially helpful to those seek- 
ing satisfactory solutions of such 
SALES MANAGEMENT 


problems. 


